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The Destruction of T'roy related to Dido by Eneas. 
ARGUMENT. 


Introduction, 1—18. Entrance of the Wooden Horse and 
treachery of Sinon, 19—286. Fate of Liocion and 
his sons, 287—326. Descent of the Greeks from the 
Horse, and attack upon the City, 327—375. Alneas 
is warned of the danger by the Ghost of Hector, 376— 
476. neas, Panthus, and others engage in the con- 
flict, 477—617. Events at the palace and death of Priam, 
618—792. Eneas left alone, is returning to his own 
house, when he observes Helen concealed near the altar ; 
he is urged by various motives to slay her, but is pre- 
vented by his mother, who appears to him and conducts 
him home,793—904:, Auchises at first refuses to accom- 
pany his son in flight, but finally, being encouraged by 
a miracle, he consents. They take to flight; Creusa is 
missing on their arrival at the place appointed, 905— 
1059. 4neas returns in search of her, when her ghost 
appears to him, and advises him todepart. He returns 
to his friends, and again, taking his father on his shoul- 
ders, seeks refuge in the mountains, 1060—1145. 


’T was silence all; no voice the stillness broke, 
Then, from his lofty couch, the sage Aineas spoke : 
“Untold the grief, fair Queen! that springs anew, 
Within my breast, when ordered to review, 

Those scenes in which by Greeks were Trojans slain, 
And Ilium sacked, and levelled with the plain; 
Terrific sights, which these sad eyes have seen, 
A hapless actor, too, ah! would I had not been! 
What cruel Myrmidon the tale could hear, 

And to our mournful fate refuse a tear? 

The fierce Dolopian would forget his ire, 

And e’en Ulysses pity would inspire. 

The humid night, too, flies to ocean’s deep, 
And setting stars invite to needful sleep ; 

Yet, if you so desire, I will relate, 

Troy’s fall, its struggles, and its final fate. 
Although my heart the bitter task bewails, 

And memory shudders at the dread details. 


Weary of war, and oft repulsed by fate, 
The long protracted siege the Grecians hate. 
A monstrous horse by Pallas’ art divine, 
They build, with breast of oak, and ribs of pine; 
A vow for their return with art they feign, 
Their cunning tales a fatal credit gain. 
Then, casting lots, their bravest men they hide, 
Within the darkness of its boarded side, 
Who in the dismal belly silent stand, 
And fill its cavern with their armed band. 
There is an island—Tenedos by name— 
In sight of Troy, of once conspicuous fame; 
While Priam reigned, of wealth and great resort, 
But now a dangerous and deserted port. 
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Borne hither by the breeze and pliant oar, 

They hide their vessels on the lonely shore. 

We, foolish, think for Greece they had made sail, 
And sought Mycene with the favoring gale. 
Therefore, all Troy dispels its lengthened grief, 
Pours through the gates and hails the glad relief. 
The Grecian camp with pleasure they survey, 
The shores deserted and the silent bay : 

‘Here the Dolopian troops their leisure spent, 
And here the fierce Achilles pitched his tent; 
Their fleet was moored within this circling bight, 
And here, in battle, they were wont to fight.’ 
Upon Minerva’s fatal gift some gazed, 

And at the horse’s size were much amazed. 
Thymetes, first, aloud with ardour calls, 

To have it brought within the city walls ; 
Whether by fraud, and as a traitor hired, 

Or thus the fates of Troy had now required. 
Capys, and all within whose sober mind, 
Reflection dwelt, and knowledge of mankind, 
The treacherous gift would plunge into the deep, 
Or render in the flames a smouldering heap ; 

Or, at the least, the swelling sides would bore, 
And all its hidden cavities explore. 

These adverse views the wayward crowd divide, 
Who, as caprice directs, take either side, 

Here, Laocéon, with a crowded train, 

The fortress leaves, and foremost seeks the plain ; 
Then cries aloud: ‘What madness, townsmen say ? 
Think you our wily foes are gone away ? 

Are favors void‘of guile by Argives shown ? 

Is thus Ulysses and his cunning known 2? 

Or, Grecians lurk within this engine tall, 

Or else, it has been framed against our wall, 

Our sacred homes and city to command; 

Some latent danger surely is at hand. 

Trust not the horse, with art it now beguiles, 

I fear the Greeks, and their insidious wiles, 

E’en most, when offering gifts, and robed in smiles.” 
He said, and all his mighty strength applied, 
And hurled his spear against the curving side; 

It quivering stands, the echoing belly groans, 
And frem its caverns issue dismal moans. 

Ah! had the Gods our fate not preordained, 

Or had our minds but common sease retained, 
We had been led with blood its womb to stain, 
Troy, now, might stand, and Priam’s house still reign. 
Behold! with clamour great some shepherds bring 
A youth fast pinioned to the aged king, 

Who, with design this very part to play, 

Had cast himself unknown into their way, 

That his deep plot he may with art employ, 

And open to the Greeks ill-fated Troy ; 

Self poised and bold, for either lot prepared, 
Death, or the object that his valour dared. 
Around the Trojans rush to view the sight, 
Insult the captive, and enjoy his plight. 

Now, hearken while the Grecian wiles I trace, 
And from one sample learn to know the race. 
When in the crowd he stood, unarmed, dismayed, 
And with a timid glance our troops surveyed ; 

“ Alas” he said, “ can I for country weep ? 


Would I might find a home within the deep! 
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For me most wretched what in life remains, 
Exiled from home, and from my native plains ; 
Whom Trojans circle, like a raging flood, 

And seek to glut their vengeance with my blood ?”’ 
At his deep groans, soft pity seized each breast, 
Our angry passions all were lulled to rest. 

With soothing words we ask him to relate, 

His birth, his fortunes, and his hapless fate, 
What news he brings, each circumstance to trace, 
And in a captive how we trust may place. 

At length his courage o’er his fears prevailed, 
And thus the villain all his lies detailed : 

“ The truth, great Prince! I will straightway reveal, 
Nor of my Grecian lineage ought conceal, 

For though misfortunes Sinon wretched make, 
His honour, virtue, truth, they cannot shake. 

If Palamedes’ name has reached your ear, 

Of Belus line—a name to glory dear, 

Whom Greeks, with falsehood and fierce passion blind, 
Though guiltless, to a traitor’s death consigned, 
Because, too honest, he the war forbade, 

And now, when dead, too late they mourn his shade. 
To him my father, poor, with flowing tears, 

Sent me a kinsman, in my early years; 

While he administered his powerful realm, 

And stood securely at his country’s helm, 

I, too, partook of his illustrious fame, 

And honours waited on my humble name, 

Since by Ulysses’ most malignant hate, 

A fact well known, he met a cruel fate, 

My life, in grief and solitude I spend, 

And mourn, indignant, for my injured friend. 

Nor, foolish! was I silent in my woe, 

But vengeance vowed upon his dastard foe, 

If fortune should present some certain way, 

By which I could his wicked arts repay, 

If e’er again I saw the Argive shore ; 

And, thus, my words inflamed his hate still more. 
Hence the first source of this my wretched plight, 
Hence constant charges filled me with affright, 
Hence inuendoes dark at large he spread, 

And conscience-struck sought vengeance on my head. 
Nor did he rest, till, Calchas at his feet— 

But why, in vain, these bitter themes repeat? 

Or why defer, if all the Greeks you hold 

In one regard? Suffice this to be told! 

Inflict the penalty without delay, 

So wills Ulysses, and the Greeks will pay!” 

Our minds now burn with ardour, more and more, 
Questions to ask, and causes to explore, 

Strangers to guile and low Pelasgian art; 

He trembles and resumes with treacherous heart : 
“ Weary of tedious war and its delay, 

The Greeks oft wished from Troy to Sail away. 
Would that they had! as oft the stormy main 
With terror filled and forced them to remain. 

But most, when now, with close compacted seams, 
This horse was formed erect of maple beams, 

The thunders boomed, amid the clouds on high, 
And lightnings filled with flame the nether sky. 

In deep suspense from this portentous sign, 

We send Eurypilus to Phebus’ shrine ; 

These fatal words he brings from lips divine : 

* Argives! when first you sought the Trojan plain, 
You calmed the winds with blood of virgin slain; 
By blood return from this protracted strife, 

And make atonement with an Argive life.’ 

When to the vulgar ear these words made way, 
Their minds are stunned with deep and dire dismay. 
A freezing ague shook their inmost frame, 

Lest Phoebus and the fates themselves should name, 


LT. 


The Ithacensian, here, with clamour loud, 

His prophet Calchas brings before the crowd, 

And with impetuous vehemence demands 

The will of Heaven, and what the God commands. 
Many, who knew to me the villain’s hate, 
Foresaw, in silence, my impending fate. 

Ten days concealed, he would no name disclose, 
Nor any Greek to certain death expose. 

Scarce, by Ulysses’ outcries urged, at last, 

All pity and reserve away he cast, 

And, as in dark conspiracy agreed, 

Doomed me a victim at the fane to bleed. 

With one consent all shift the common dread, 
From their own persons to my wretched head. 
The awful day arrived of death and care, 

The sacred rites the solemn priests prepare. 

Salt cakes are mixed to sprinkle with a vow, 

And pendent fillets deck my hapless brow. 

I own the deed—1 broke my massive chains, 

I fled from death and all its horrid pains. 

All night concealed, in a deep marsh I lay, 

If by some chance my foes might sail away. 
Alas! my country I shall see no more, 

Nor those sweet pledges my loved consort bore, 
Nor thee, my aged sire, of all most dear, 

Whose smile was joy, whose voice was heaven to hear! 
Perhaps, e’en those to death they will consign, 
And offer up their blood instead of mine, 

That this my fault they wretched may atone, 
And leave me helpless, friendless, and alone. 

But, by those Gods, on heaven’s high thrones who reign, 
Who know the truth, with whom deceit is vain, 
By all the faith and honor that endure 

Unstained with mortals, from pollution pure, 

I pray thee pity such unheard-of woes, 

And grant a guiltless stranger calm repose !” 

To these feigned tears, that in swift streamlets flow, 
We grant forgiveness and soft pity show. 

Moved to compassion by his art profound, 

Priam himself directs his hands unbound, 

Cuts those tight cords his arms that sorely pressed, 
And with kind words relieves his anxious breast. 
“ Whoe’er thou art for Greece to mourn forbear, 
Mine thou shalt be—the object of my care, 

If to these questions thou the truth declare. 

Why have they built this horse of monstrous size? 
Who are the authors that the plan advise ? 

What object seek they? what religious rite? 
What warlike engine? why this towering height?” 
Well-versed in Grecian art, the wretch his eyes, 
And hands unfettered raises to the skies : 

“ Eternal fires!”’ he said—* that men revere, 

Nor dare to violate, when once they swear. 

Thou cruel altar, and most horrid knife! 

From which I fled to save a wretched life. 

Ye fillets of the God I lately wore, 

And as a victim on my temples bore! 

Bear witness all! as Gods and truth ordain, 

I Greece renounce without a traitor’s stain. 

I hate her sons, and will all crimes reveal, 
Whatever, now, her wicked arts conceal. 

No longer can I aid my country’s cause, 

Or yield allegiance to her cruel laws. 

Only do thou, O Troy! good faith retain, 

And saved by me, thy promises maintain, 

If truth I tell, and thou shalt greatly gain. 

Their hopes in war, their every trust for aid, 

Lay in the favor of the blue-eyed maid ; 

But from the time that wicked, impious pair, 
Tydides fierce, Ulysses—false as fair, 
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And the Palladium from her shrine despoil, 

The guardsmen slew, that watched the inmost gate, 
Seized the great statue, sent from heaven by fate, 
And, last of all, with blood and crimes profaned, 
The virgin fillets of the goddess stained ; 

From that day forth were all their prospects changed, 
Their hopes: were crushed, the goddess was estranged. 
Nor was Tritonia indolent or slow, 

Her wrath by wondrous miracles to show. 

Scarce in the camp the holy statue lies, 

When burning fire seems sparkling from her eyes, 
The briny sweat from all her members fell, 

And she herself—most wonderful to tell! 

Bearing her buckler and her threatening spear, 
Leaped on the ground, and filled all hearts with fear. 
Calchas persuades the Greeks to instant flight, 

For Troy must be superior in the fight, 

Unless at Argos omens they repeat, 

And bring the Goddess to her former seat, 

Whom, now, indignant at their acts profane, 

They carry in their fleet across the main. 

if homeward, now, they with the winds repair, 
Arms and favoring Gods they but prepare, 

Then, soon returning with a mighty host, 

Will, unexpected, land upon your coast. 

Such is the plan the wily priest proposed, 

Who all the scheme and its details disposed, 
Meantime, to expiate the wicked deed, 

This figure to erect they have decreed— 

A substitute that may the Goddess please, 

And for their sin her angry mind appease. 

Calchas, howe’er, commands to raise on high, 
This mighty mass of wood to pierce the sky, 

Lest it may enter through the lofty gate, 

Or be received within the walls in state, 

And guard the people through appointed fate. 

For if Minerva’s gift your hands should harm, 
Then ruin vast would fall, and dire alarm, 

Upon the Trojans and great Priam’s throne, 
Which only may his guilty head atone! 

If by your hands it should pass through the gate, 
Asia would visit Greece with war and fate, 

And that these omens on your sons await. 

By such deceit, and perjured Sinon’s art, 

The tale was caught by ev’ry guileless heart, 

And we entrapped by his fictitious tears, 

Whom not Tydides’ and Achilles’ spears, 

Nor ten long years of siege could e’er subdue, 

Nor e’en a thousand ships, and all their crew. 


Here too a portent dire our sight arrests, 
And fills with terror our incautious breasts. 
Liocéon, Neptune’s priest, revered and wise, 
An ox was offering up in sacrifice, 
In solemn silence drew the purple flood, 
And on the altar poured the sacred blood. 
But, now, behold!—I shudder to relate 
A sight so shocking, and so big with fate— 
From Tenedos, two serpents, o’er the deep 
And tranquil sea a straight direction keep, 
With coils immense upon its surface bore, 
And, side by side, moved onward to the shore. 
Their breasts erect surmount the liquid main, 
Their blood-red crests stand high above its plain, 
Their hinder parts trace out a spiral wake, 
And their huge backs a winding volume make. 
The waters sound—the sea is lashed to foam, 
And next, undaunted, o’er the fields they roam. 
Their burning eyes suffused with blood and fire, 
They lick their mouths with tongues of hissing ire. 
We fly astounded, and with terror weak, 





While they straightforward Liocéon seek, 

Two infant sons first coil with frightful power, 

And at a morsel their sweet forms devour: 

The hapless father, crazed with rage and grief, 

His weapons seizes, and essays relief; 

They seize him next, their spires around him wind, 
And with their coiling wreaths his body bind. 
Twice had they wound themselves avound his waist, 
And twice their scaly backs his neck embraced, 
Yet, even so, with aspect fierce and dread, 

They towered above him by a neck and head. 

With poisonous gore they stain his ribboned hair, 
The circling knots he strives with force to tear, 
Then utters horrid shrieks of dire despair. 

So roars the bull, and from the altar breaks, 

When from his head th’ unsteady axe he shakes. 
The serpents, gliding off, the temple gain, 

And reach the summit of Minerva’s fane, 

There, near the circle of her Gorgon shield, 

And underneath her feet they lie concealed. 


Then, struck with panic fear, all, in a breath, 
Cry Liaocéon justly suffered death, 
Who with a wicked spear, and wanton pride, 
Wounded the horse and pierced his sacred side ; 
And, now, they shout, to lead it to its seat, 
And beg for pardon at Minerva’s feet. 
To its huge neck great ropes of hemp they tie, 
And full of arms it scales the walls on high. 
Maidens and boys, in chorus, raise their voice, 
And with their hand to touch the rope rejoice. 
Solemn and slow it glides with ponderous sides, 
And, threatening ruin, moves with stately strides. 
My hapless country! O ill-fated Troy! 
Once the abode of Gods, of bliss and joy! 
Ye Dardan walls, with lofty towers crowned, 
In grievous war and bloody strife renowned! 
Four times it stops and in the breach rebounds, 
Four times the arms within give warlike sounds; 
Yet, heedless, frenzied, with fanatic heat, 
We place the monster in the sacred seat. 
Cassandra, too, impending woes revealed, 
But God, against her voice our ears had sealed ; 
And they to whom this day would be their last, 
Their floral offerings on the altars cast. 
The heavens revolve, the ocean night invades, 
With rapid stride the earth and sea pervades, 
And Grecian wiles involves in gloomy shades. 
Spread o’er the town, well-pleased the Trojans steep 
Their weary members in oblivious sleep. 
And, now, the Argive fleet, in close array, 
Again from Tenedos were making way, 
And, in the dead of night, with muffled oars, 
And cautious silence seeking well known shores, 
When from Atrides’ ship the signal came, 
And mounted ether in a brilliant flame, 
Base Sinon, saved by Heaven’s unjust decree. 
The barriers loosed, und set the Argives free. 
The open horse restores them to the air, 
And from its hollow womb they quick repair: 
Tisandrus, Sthen’lus, and Ulysses glide, 
Down by a rope suspended from its side. 
Athamas, Thoas, leave the wooden wall, 
Machaon first and foremost of them all; 
Pyrrhus, and Menelius full of spleen, 
Epéus, too, that built the dread machine. 
Drunk and asleep the guards these chieftains slay, 
And blood and carnage mark their silent way. 
Their allies they admit at every gate, 
And join those troops that on their orders wait. 
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It was the hour, when weary mortals sleep 
Enjoy—Heaven’s gift—profound, benign, and deep. 
Lo! Hector, in my dreams, most sad appears, 
His furrowed cheeks o’erspread with floods of tears. 
Just as he looked, when by the chariot fleet, 
Trailed through the dust, with pierced and swollen feet. 
Ah me! how changed! how sadly altered now, 
From that majestic Hector’s lofty brow! 

Who, once, returning from th’ ensanguined field, 
Achilles’ armour wore, and grasped his shield ; 
Or, vowing vengeance, urged by patriot ire, 
Darted at Argive ships the Phrygian fire. 

Squalid and foul his beard uncombed he wore, 
His matted hair was stiff with clotted gore ; 
Ghastly the wounds and many—that befel 

The patriot fighting for his Troy, so well. 
Weeping, I seemed the hero to address, 

And thus my thoughts in mournful words express. 
O light of Troy! my country’s surest stay! 
What has detained thee ? whence this long delay 7 
Beloved Hector! from what distant shore, 

Doth thy dear presence greet our eyes once more, 
That weary, now, from labour, grief and pain, 

We see thee weltering in thy blood again? 

What frightful causes, thus, thy features mar? 
What ghastly wounds are these thy face that sear? 
These useless questions meet with no reply, 

But, his deep bosom heaving with a sigh, 

He said : “ O Goddess-born! take instant flight, 
And shun the flames and horrors of the night. 
E’en now, the Greeks possess the city walls, 

And lofty Ilium from its summit falls. 

You’ve proved your valour in your country’s cause, 
Enough is done. for Priam and the laws. 

If Troy by force of mortal arm might stand, 

It had been saved by valiant Hector’s hand. 

Her household Gods and rights with earnest prayer, 
Your country places in your pious care. 

Take these as allies in your future fate, 

For these prepare a city and a state, 

Which you, at length, shall found and firmly keep, 
When long you’ve wandered o’er the trackless deep.” 
He says, and brings from Vesta’s sacred shrine, 
Her fillets, holy fire, and form divine. 

Meantime the city’s filled with various woes, 

The sounds grow clear, the din of battle grows,, 
Although my father’s house, concealed from view, 
By shady trees, from thoroughfares withdrew. 

I wake from sleep, the highest roof ascend, 

And to each noise with ears erect attend. 

As when a flame, impelled by furious squalls, 
Upon a ripe and yellow harvest falls ; 

Or when a mountain flood, with rapid stride, 
Lays waste the fields—of late, the farmer’s pride, 
Destroys his golden grain, his fallow ground, 

And headlong drags the wood with crashing sound. 
Upon a rock, that overlooks the plain, 
Astounded, stupid, stands the listening swain. 
Ah! then, indeed, I found the vision true, 

And, then, too late the Grecian fraud I knew. 

The palace of Déiphobus gives way, 

With mighty crash and yields to Vulcan’s sway, 
And, next, Ucalegon’s begins to blaze; 

The neighboring seas reflect its brilliant rays. 
The shouts of gallant warriors mount on high, 
The noise of trumpets strikes the distant sky. 
Wound up to frenzy, now my arms I take, 

Nor do I know what use of arms to make ; 

But, still, I burn to raise a warrior band, 

And in the citadel to take our stand. 

Madness and rage my frenzied mind possessed, 


This noble thought was bounding in my breast: 
To die in arms, and find a warrior’s rest. 

Lo! Panthus from the bloody foe had fled, 

And by the hand his little grandson led, 

The son of Othrys, priest of Phoebus’ shrine, 
Bearing his conquered Gods and rights divine. 
Distracted, onward still his course he bore, 

And came, exhausted, to Anchises’ door. 

What is the state of things? O Panthus! say; 
What are our means the Grecian foe to stay? 
Scarce had I spoke, he heaved a mournful sigh ; 
These were his words, and this his sad reply : 
“The final day is come, the day of doom, 

Upon each Dardan hearth and sacred home. 
We Trojans, once, of glory had our share, 
That glory lost no valour can repair ; 

For Ilium numbers with the things that were. 
To Argos all the angry Jove translates, 

The Grecians rule within the burning gates. 
The lofty horse amidst the city stands, 

And from his bosom pours out hostile bands. 
Victorious Sinon, with triumphant shout, 
Insulting, firebrands throws, and leads the rout. 
Crowds throng the folding-gates with fire and flame, 
Greater than from Mycenae ever came. 

Others are stationed in each narrow street, 
Against surprise, and to prevent retreat. 

The polished sword with edge and point alike, 
Stands sharp and drawn, the fatal blow to strike. 
Scarce do the guards show battle at the gates, 
And with blind courage try to stem the fates.” 


Moved by these words, and by the powers on high, 
Into the midst of flames and arms I fly, 
Where’er the furies wretched havoc make, 
Where’er the cries for aid my pity wake, 
And where with shouts the starry heavens shake. 
Ripheus, and Iphitus, advanced, in age, 
Hypanis, Dymas in the cause engage. 
By moonlight these assemble at my side, 
And Mygdon’s son to Priam’s house allied. 
Cassandra’s love Chorebus brought to Troy, 
Buoyant with hope and crazed with frantic joy. 
His first devoirs he to the maiden paid, 
By bringing Priam and the Phrygians aid. 
Alas! elate with love and martial pride, 
He would not credit his prophetic bride. 
Those when I saw determined all to dare, 
With hurried speech | thus their minds prepare : 
Companions! bravest of the brave in vain! 
If still resolved your leader to sustain, 
Pursue my path through carnage, blood and fight, 
You see the perils and our wretched plight. 
The Gods, by whom this empire long held sway, 
Their shrines and altars left, have moved away. 
We cannot give a burning town relief, 
But we may die and fighting end our grief. 
One path the vanquished can to safety bear, 
A fearless valour, urged by dire despair. 
Thus rage is added to their moody ire, 
Their frenzied souls with burning vengeance fire. 
As ravening wolves through clouds and storms make way, 
Whose hungry rage nor arms, nor fire can stay. 
Whose whelps with parching throats their coming wait, 
Their maws to gorge, their thirst with blood to sate; 
So we, through arms, through foes, enraged proceed, 
To certain death, nor death, nor danger heed. 
Through crowded streets our bloody way we made, 
While gloomy darkness lent its hollow shade. 
Who may unfold the slaughter of that night ? 
Who paint the terrors, agonies and flight? 
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Or equal, with his tears, the horrors and affright? 
An ancient city topples to the ground, 
That for long ages ruled o’er all around. 

Through all the streets are lifeless bodies spread, 
The holy temples, too, are piled with dead. 

Nor do the Trojans suffer death alone, 

And with their blood for regal crimes atone. 

E’en vanquished hearts sometimes with ardour burn, 
And haughty Greeks fall prostrate in their turn. 

In all their phases, grief and human woe, 

On every side, around, above, below, 

Are seen; and trembling fear, that pants for breath, 
And all the awful forms of ghastly death. 

First of the Greeks—Androgeus appears, 

And midst a mighty band no ambush fears. 
Thinking us allies of the Grecian train, 

He thus addressed us in reproving strain : 

“ Associates, haste, and onward push your way ; 
What drowsy sloth can thus your course delay ? 
While others burn and waste, and Troy despoil, 
Leave ye just now the ships, nor share the toil ?” 
He said, and lo!—the answer came in blows— 

He quickly saw he ’d fallen amidst his foes. 
Amazed, he stood in terror at the view, 

And checked his voice and back his foot withdrew. 
As when some shepherd, with incautious tread, 
Amidst a brake, has pressed a serpent’s head ; 
Quickly he flies, unwilling to engage 

The reptile swelling with excited rage. 

Just so Androgeus trembled at the sight, 

We rushed from every side and checked his flight; 
Unknown the windings of the tortuous way— 
Struck too with panic fear his troops we slay, 
Kind fortune favours this our first essay. 

And here Choreebus, with exulting mind, 

By this success to future danger blind : 

My friends! the way kind fortune points to view, 
In which she safety shows, let us pursue— 

For our own shields let us the Grecian bear, 

And on our heads their crested helmets wear. 
Valour and wiles, against a mortal foe, 

Alike are just; their crimson blood must flow, 
Their arms shall serve to strike the fatal blow— 
He said, and donned Androgeus’ helm and crest, 
And held the warrior’s shield before his breast. 
His Argive sword he buckles to his waist, 
Riphéus, Dymas his advice embraced, 

All in the spoils with joy their forms encased. 
The Gods averse—we mingle with the Greeks, 
Inevery hand the sword with carnage reeks. 

In strife and darkness, as we meet the foe, 

We send them groaning to the shades below. 
Some to the ships with coward terror fly, 

And all their speed to gain the shore apply. 
While other dastards to avoid their doom, 
Ascend the horse and seek its well known womb. 
Alas! for man! whene’er the Gods, allied, 

His ruin seek, he may in nought confide. 

Behold! King Priam’s child—Cassandra fair, 

Is dragged from Pallas’ shrine with loosened hair; 
She lifts to heaven her ardent eyes in vain ; 

Her eyes—alas! tight cords her hands restrain. 
This sight Choreebus, maddened, could not stand, 
But, bent on death, attacked the hostile band. 
We follow, all, in close and dense array, 

Assail the foe and crowds of Grecians slay. 
Here from the temple’s roof and lofty wall, 
Upon our heads the Trojan missiles fall. 

A wretched slaughter, here, our course arrests, 
E’en friends are foes, through error of our crests. 
The virgin’e rescue fills the Greeks with rage, 





They gather, shout, and in the fight engage. 
The two Atridae on their forces call, 

Upon our band the whole Dolopians fall, 
Oileus’ son was fiercest far of all. 

As when opposing winds in conflict meet— 
The west, the south, the east, with horses fleet ; 
Harsh groan the woods, the trees are split in staves, 
The foaming Nereus with his trident raves, 
And from their deepest bed excites the waves. 
They, too, whom meeting in the dreary night, 
By wiles we routed in disordered flight, 
Appear, our Grecian swords and armour show, 
And by the sounds our Trojan lineage know. 
Straight are we whelmed as by a mighty flood, 
Chorcebus, first, lies weltering in his blood. 
Peneleus’ arm had struck the fatal blow, 

And at the altar laid the lover low. 

Ripheus, too, dies—of all the sons of Troy, 
Most just, most pure, like gold without alloy: 
So mortals judged, but human eyes are blind, 
The Gods alone can fathom human mind. 
Hypanis, Dymas, of our gallant train, 

Are, from the temple by our comrades slain, 
Nor, Panthus! did the holy life you led, 
Prevent your falling with the gory dead, 

Nor did Apollo’s fillet guard thy head. 

Ruins of Ilium! funeral-pile of Troy! 

Bear witness both, no coward son was I; 

That in your fall, from strife I did not hide, 
Nor shun the dangers that may thence betide, 
And if the fates had ordered I should fall, 
That well my arm deserved the funeral pall. 


Pelias, Iphytus, and myself, thence torn, 

To other perils, other scenes were borne, 

Iphytus tardy with advancing age, 

And Pelias suffering from Ulysses’ rage. 

To Priam’s house we’re brought by piercing cries, 
Here shouts of furious battle strike the skies, 

As though elsewhere no combat were, nor strife, 
Nor ghastly wounds, nor loss of human life. 

We saw the Grecians clambering to the floors, 
And the fierce tortoise battering down the doors. 
Against the walls and posts the ladders stand, 
And up the rounds they struggle, foot and hand. 
O’erhead the shield their left hand grapples tight, 
The right hand grasps the battlemental height. 
Again, the Trojans roofs and towers tear, 

And with such weapons life to sell prepare, 
Since nought is left but death and dark despair. 
Those gilded beams upon the foe they rolled, 

Of ancient kings and other times that told. 
Others, with weapons drawn, the fight sustain 
Beneath the doors, in dense, determined train. 
Our ardent souls now yearn with strong desire, 
The royal house to save from hostile fire, 

And with fresh zeal our fainting friends inspire. 
There was an entrance through a secret door, 
That opened on a private corridore, 

A common passage which was left in rear, 

For Priam’s sons, where, often without fear, 
Andromache was wont to lead her boy, 

The child Astyanax—his grandsire’s joy, 

And, while the empire stood, the hope of Troy. 
By this I enter and the summit gain, 

Where wretched Trojans cast their darts in vain. 
A tower stood precipitous and high, 

That with its summit seemed to pierce the sky ; 
Whence Troy was seen in panoramic view, 

The Grecian camp, their fleet, and all its crew, 





This with sharp axes we attack all round, 
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Where the connecting upper floor we found, 
Tore it with vigour from its lofty site, 

And plunged it headlong in its downward flight. 
With crashing noise, and crushing force it sped, 
And Greeks in masses numbered with the dead. 
Alas! ’twas useless; others those succeed, 

Nor stones, nor beams, nor massive towers heed. 
Lo! Pyrrhus on the threshold bounding light, 
With polished spear, in brazen armour bright. 
As when a snake, on poisonous herbage fed, 

In early summer leaves his earthy bed, 

And, first, in light his body stands revealed, 
That late, in torpor, wintry cold concealed ; 

Now, sleek of skin, his slough being cast aside, 
He folds his slippery back and shining side, 
Basks in the sun, elate with pride, and young, 
And sputters venom from his triforked tongue. 
Automedon, who drove Achilles’ steeds, 

And armour bearer to his son succeeds, 

Stands by, with Periphas of mighty deeds. 

His troops from Scyros follow close and fast, 
And to the roof the flaming torches cast. 
Himself with broad-axe, midst the foremost foes, 
The posts unhinges with gigantic blows. 

The beams of massive oak he prostrate laid, 

A fall, a crash, a yawning mouth is made. 

The house is seen, in all its pomp, inside, 

The halls in deep perspective open wide ; 

The courts of Priam and his sires appear, 

With consternation filled and direful fear. 

They see the foe rush o’er the sacred floors, 

And Grecians standing in the inmost doors. 

The chambers now are rent with piercing groans, 
Disorder reigns, and flight, and piteous moans. 
The concave roofs with female howlings ring, 
The shouts ascend to heaven on airy wing. 
Then, trembling matrons through the mansion stray, 
Embrace the doors, with kisses ‘farewell’ say, 
To scenes where late they saw their children play. 
Pyrrhus drives forward with paternal fire, 

Nor guards, nor barriers can withstand his ire. 
The ram, with frequent blows, beats down the door, 
Its posts and hinges lie upon the floor. 

A way is forced, the Greeks, where’er they will, 
Break fiercely through, the hapless Trojans kill, 
And all the palace with their warriors fill. 

Not so a torrent, breaking through its bounds, 
With maddening force o’ercoming banks and mounds, 
In raging masses o’er the pastures sweeps, 

And herds and herdsmen bears to ocean deeps. 
These wretched eyes saw bathed in Trojan gore, 
Infuriate Pyrrhus, ravening still for more ; 

While Atreus’ sons were wading througtethe door. 
More hapless still, I saw the sacred fire, 

Himself had kindled, in the flood expire, 

That drained the virtuous heart of Hector’s sire, 
Fifty great chambers that adorned the place, 
(His hope of living in a numerous race,) 

Those columns decked with gold, in proud display, 
And spoils of conquest now in ruin lay. 

Is ought omitted by the pitying fire? 

The Greeks, more cruel, glut with it their ire! 
Perhaps, howe’er, you wish me to relate, 

In more detail, the hapless Priam’s fate : 

The captive city, smouldering in its fall, 

When he beheld, and, now, his inmost hall 
Possessed and traversed by the cruel foe, 

Its entrance battered and its doors laid low ; 

The veteran warrior, impotent in rage, 

Invests his shoulders, tremulous with age, 

In armour long disused, and at his thigh, 





Suspends his sword, with courage vain but high, 
Then totters on, resolved to fight and die. 

Within the court, beneath the noontide ray, 

A massive altar stood, embowered that lay, 

In an old laurel’s venerable shade, 

In which his household Gods their seat had made. 
Hecuba, here, and all her daughter train, 

Around the altar shelter sought in vain. 
Crouching, in throngs, they seized the statues fast, 
Like doves, driven headlong, by the whirlwind’s blast. 
But, when amidst bh-~ other dire alarms, 

She saw old Priam clothed in youthful arms; 
“Ah! hapless husband! whither rush you blind? 
What madness to those weapons urged your mind? 
Such aid, such champions worthless are and vain, 
Though e’en my Hector were on earth again. 
Then hither come, this altar shields us all, 

Or, if we die, upon this bosom fall.” 

This said, with gentle force, and suasion meet, 
She led and placed him in the sacred seat. 

But, lo! Polites, wretched Priam’s son, 

Through foes, through carnage and through darts had run, 
Escaped from Pyrrhus, wounded, through the halls, 
And porches flies, and loud for succour calls. 
Pyrrhus excited, and enraged in mind, 

His javelin casts, and follows close behind. 

Now, now, he presses nearer, still more near, 

His victim grasps and aims the fatal spear. 

At length, before his parents, welling blood, 

He fell, and life departed in the flood. 

Though full in view now sure destruction stared, 
Nor words, nor anger here old Priam spared : 

“ The Gods,” he cries, “ reward you in due time, 
If heaven, with horror, sees your impious crime, 
Who slay the son before a mother’s eyes, 

And with his death pollute a father’s eyes! 

Not such Achilles, whom you falsely claim 

Your valiant sire, but whose brave deeds you shame, 
To me his foe; he faith and right revered, 

A father honoured, and a suppliant spared; 

My lifeless Hector gave me for the tomb, 

And sent me to my kingdom and my home.” 

This said, the aged man his weapon threw 

With feeble force; scarce to the mark it flew ; 
Encountering, there, a hard and sounding field, 

It hung down, harmless, from the convex shield. 
Pyrrhus replies: “ To great Pelides bear, 

Thyself the news, and, furthermore, declare, 

His Neoptolemus, like a noxious weed, 

Cruel in heart, degenerate in deed ; 

Now die :” he said, and dragged along before 

The sacred altar, slipping in the gore, 

Of his own son, the trembling, tottering sage, 

His hoary hair fast held with furious rage, 

Then drew his shining sword, with demon pride, 
And plunged it to the hilt within the monarch’s side. 
Such was the end of wretched Priam’s life, 

Thus, fate, forever, closed his mortal strife ; 

But not until he saw his Troy on fire, 

His country perish, and her hopes expire, 

Who once, o’er Asia ruled with sovereign sway, 
And claimed that homage which the vanquished pay. 
His mighty trunk, unburied, on the strand, 

And head dissevered lie upon the sand, 

That body once renowned by deeds and fame, 

No eye can tell, no human tongue can name. 


Horror then first encompassed me around, 
I stood bewildered at the sight and sound. 
My sire’s loved image haunts my mental eye, 
When thus I see his king and compeer lie, 
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Exhaling life, and laboring hard to die. 
The loved Creiisa next distracts my mind, 

My son, my house, the Gods I left behind. 

1 look what friends remain; with dire dismay, 
Myself and foe are all I can survey. 

Weary of life and urged by black despair, 

All, all, are gone, to end both life and care. 
Bounding from heights, they on the ground expire, 
Or headlong plunge into the flaming fire, 

Now, sole survivor of our hapless train, 

I reach the portal of great Vesta’s fane ; 

Where Helen lurking in a secret seat, 

Seeks for protection at the Godhead’s feet. 

The blazing fires to day convert the night, 

And on my wandering eyes pour floods of light. 
She, conscious of her share in Troy’s o’erthrow, 
In every Trojan feared a mortal foe. 

A traitress to her country and her bed, 

The Greeks she viewed with horror and with dread. 
The pest of Argolis and Troy by fate, 

Her only refuge from the common hate— 

She lay concealed and at the altar sate, 

Then fiery passions rage within my soul, 

It pants with anger and defies control ; 

Next, anger prompts her guilty blood to shed, 
And wreak my country’s wrongs upon her head : 
“ Shall she, in safety, Sparta see again, 

And to Mycenae sail across the main ? 

Her husband, children, parents, home behold ? 
Move as a queen in triumph? bad and bold! 

With bands of Trojan women in her train, 

The wives and daughters of the hapless slain. 
Shall Priam by fierce Pyrrhus’ hand expire ? 
Shall Troy to ashes smoulder in the fire? 

Shall Dardan sands so often sweat with blood, 
And swell Scamander with a purple flood? 

Not so, by Heaven! for thongh a dastard deed, 

To kill a woman, has been e’er decreed ; 

Yet, shall | be renowned, in future time, 

For having slain a wretch distained with crime, 
And pouring flames of vengeance on her head, 
Appeasing thus the manes of the dead.” 

Such were my thoughts, and such my frenzied mind, 
When my fair mother, always fond and kind, 
Never before so beauteous to my sight, 

In brilliant lustre shone, mid shades of night. 
Her godhead, now, no longer is concealed, 

But, as she looks in heaven, she stands revealed— 
With tender care, she seized and held my hand, 
And tuned her rosy mouth to accents soft and bland. 
‘My son! what deep resentment fans your rage? 
Cannot your love of me your thoughts engage? 
Should it not be your first, most anxious care, 
Anchises how you leave, in deep despair, 
Helpless and tottering, on the brink of life? 

If lives Ascanins and your faithful wife ? 

All whom the Greeks on every side enclose, 

And did not my great care their power oppose, 
Already had the flames destroyed your house, 
And hostile swords your father, son and spouse. 
Nor hated Tyndaris deserves thy blame, 

Nor lustful Paris wraps the town in flame; 

The angry Gods this state and power destroy, 
And prostrate, from its top, the lofty Troy. 
Behold! for from your eyes the humid cloud, 
That blunts your vision in a misty shroud, 

I will remove—nor fail thou to obey 

Thy parent’s words, and in her precepts stay— 
Here, where disjointed masses meet the eye, 
Rocks torn from rocks in scattered fragments lie, 
And mingled smoke and dust ascend the skies, 





Neptune his trident to the walls applies, 
Shakes the foundation with a mighty blow, 

And in vast ruin lays the city low. 

Here, Juno, cruel goddess, guards the gate, 

And foremost, foaming with undying hate, 

Calls, furious, from the ships, her social bands, 
And mingles in the fight with bloody hands. 

Now, turn your eyes to yonder towering height ; 
Tritonian Pallas, there, in splendour bright, 

Veiled in a cloud, majestic, sits alone, 

And turns with Gorgon shield your friends to stone. 
E’en Jove the Greeks to vigerous ardour warms, 
And fires the Gods against the Trojan arms. 
Haste, fly, my son! no aid can now avail, 

I’ll guard your steps whatever foes assail, 

Nor will your mother quit your side, before, 

You stand, in safety, at your father’s door.” 

She said, and mingled with the gloom of night. 
Aspects of horror, now, appear in sight, 

While e’en the Gods, with hostile, boisterous joy, 
Behold the downfall of ill-fated Troy. 

To me, then, Ilium seemed to ashes burned, 

And all its walls by Neptune built o’erturned. 

As when an aged ash, on mountain height, 

The woodmen strive to fell with all their might : 
Bright shines the axe, the edge is sharp and keen, 
In quick succession, blow on blow is seen. 

The forest monarch stands with threatening look, 
It nods, upon its head the leaves are shook, 

Until at length by many a wound o’erthrown, 

It totters to its fall with final groan, 

The fate of all things earthly soon fulfills, 

And ruin draws upon the sunny hills. 

Down from the citadel I now descend, 

And by my mother led, my way I wend 

Through watchful foes, through flames of raging fire ; 
The flames recede, the foes and spears retire. 


When I had reached my home, with weary feet, 
Of high ancestral race the ancient seat, 

My aged sire I sought, without delay, 

To bear him to the mountains safe away. 

But he in Ilium’s ruins longed to die, 

Nor wished in foreign lands his bones to lie. 
“Tis yours,” he said, “ whose vital current flows 
In rapid streams, whose strength with vigour glows ; 
*Tis yours to fly. The Gods do not ordain, 
That I should longer on the earth remain, 

Or they had willed my home I should retain. 
Once, and too oft, I’ve seen my country’s fall, 
And then survived ; let that suffice for all. 

Think me already dead and let me share, 

The usual homage of a funeral praver. 

Death [ shall meet upon my native soil, 

The foe will pity and desire my spoil ; 

As to a tomb, the loss I well may bear, 

No friend would see it, and no child would share. 
These many years a useless trunk I stand, 
Odious to heaven, a cumberer of the land, 

Since first, the sire of Gods, with raging ire, 

Shot his fierce bolt, and scathed my limbs with fire.” 
In words like these his views he still maintained, 
And to his purpose firm and fixed remained. 
Myself, Creiisa, and our youthful son, 

While down our cheeks the tears in streamlets run, 
Beseech my sire not thus to ruin all, 

And drag us headlong to a common fall. 

Still he denies, will hear of no retreat, 

And, dogged, tarries in his wonted seat. 

Again my arws I take, and wish to die, 





For now what fortunes, objects, hopes had I 7 
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“Think you that I one step can move away, 

And leave thee here among thy foes to stay. 
Alas! that thoughts so horrid should escape 

A father’s tongue, and from his lips take shape. 

If the Gods will that this great empire fall, 

And thou incline to add thyself and all 

To ruined Troy ; the path to death lies bare; 
Pyrrhus himself will hither soon repair, 

Who kills the son before the father’s eyes, 

And with the father’s blood the altar dyes. 

Was it for this, dear mother! that you bore 

Your son through weapons safe, and fire, and gore, 
That I should see within this ancient house, 

My reverend sire, dear son, and virtuous spouse, 
Slaughtered and weltering in each other’s blood, 
And pouring from their hearts a common flood. 
Haste, haste, my friends, invest me with my arms, 
And let me, once again, seek war’s alarms. 
Though on her sons in vain their country call, 

At least the vanquished may with glory fall. 

Let me again resume the deadly strife, 

In slaying Greeks I well will end my life. 
Though all may perish on this fatal day, 

This arm with vengeance shall the victors pay.” 
My faithful sword I buckled to my side, 

Then grasping fast my shield of sevenfold hide, 

I rushed without the house with hasty stride. 
But lo! my wife pursued me to the door, 

Clung to my feet, and prostrate on the floor, 

The sweet Iliilus to his father bore. 

“In search of death if thus disposed thou art, 

In all thy dangers let us bear a part. 

But if im arms experience bids you hope, 

This house defend, and with the Greeks here cope. 
To whom are left the author of your life, 

Tiilus dear, and I, once called your wife?” 

In such laments she filled the house with cries, 
When lo! a startling vision meets our eyes ; 
For, while our son with kisses we embraced, 

A crest of light the child’s dear head had traced; 
Upon his locks a harmless flame had sped, 
And on his brow in lambent tastings fed. 

We, fearful, trembling, shake his blazing hair, 
And quench the sacred fire with anxious care. 
Anchises, joyful, turns aloft his eyes, 

And to the Gods with hands uplifted cries : 

“ All-powerful Jove! if mortal prayers avail, 
Look on us now, thus far let us prevail. 

Then, if our virtues favor with thee find, 
Confirm these omens; sire of Gods, be kind! 
Scarce had he spoke, when with a sudden crash, 
Upon our left, through ether lightnings flash. 

A star from heaven, quick gliding through the shade. 
A torch with train of brilliant aspect made. 

We saw it flying o’er the highest roof, 

And to mount Ida’s woods pass on aloof, 

Marking its way in streams of liquid light, 

While fumes of sulphur wait upon its flight. 

At length my sire opposed no further bar, 

But, in these words adored the holy star: 

“ All doubt is o’er, I follow where you lead; 

O God! preserve my house, preserve my seed. 
‘These signs are yours, and yours the power to save 
This little remnant from a Trojan grave. 

I yield. my son nor ever will refuse, 

To follow thee, henceforth, where’er you choose.” 
He said; and now, the crackling timbers sound, 
And scorching flames, each moment, nearer bound. 
“ Now, then, dear father, on these shoulders mount, 
Fear not, the weight I deem of no account. 
Whatever may befal, alike we’ll fare, 
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If safety or if danger, both will share. 

Let sweet liilus travel by my side, 

And his dear mother follow where we guide. 

You servants, too, attend to what I say, 

And as I now direct my words obey. 

Outside the city, on a sacred hill, 

Neglected, ruined, desolate and still, 

Stands Ceres’ temple ; in its precincts, rears 

Its head a cypress—reverenced for years. 

From different quarters, at this lonely seat, 

Our mourning friends and countrymen will meet. 
Be thine, O sire! with earnest, pious care, 

Our sacred rites and household Gods to bear. 
For me ’twere impious, leaving such a strife, 
Distained with blood, and loss of human life, 
To touch them with my hands, until I lave 

My squalid body in the flowing wave.” 

Thus having said, I on my shoulders spread 

A tawny lion skin, then with firm tread, 

I take my load; lilus my right hand 

In terror grasps, and through the yielding sand, 
Attends his father with unequal pace, 

While close behind, his mother takes her place. 
We move along those paths of deepest shade, 
And I, whom, once, no dangers timid made, 

Nor darts, nor Greeks, drawn up in dense array, 
From ev’ry rustling breeze feel dire dismay ; 
While for my burthen, and Ascanius dear, 

My boding mind is filled with anxious fear. 
Already, I approached the city gate, 

And seemed to have escaped the threatened fate, 
When frequent sounds of feet assail my ear; 
Anchises, looking through the darkness drear, 
Exclaims ‘ haste, haste, my son, the danger flee, 
Their glittering shields, and brazen mails I see.’ 
Some hostile God here shakes my wandering mind, 
And with a panic terror strikes me blind. 

For while my trackless journey I pursue, 

And seek those places far from public view ; 
Alas! Creiisa, by some hapless fate, 

Remained behind, nor can I now relate, 
Whether she wandered by some devious way, 
Or much fatigue had caused her to delay ; 

But, since the period of that fatal night, 

She never once has blessed my longing sight. 
Nor did I know that she was lost, until, 

We reached the temple and the sacred hill 

Of Ceres; here we all collect, but one, 

And she was lost to husband, friends and son. 
Whom, in my madness, did I not accuse 

Of men and Gods? what fortune not abuse? 

Or what more mournful could have met my sight, 
Amid the ruin of that awful night. 


My son, my sire, Troy’s Gods I now confide 
To my kind friends, and in the valley hide. 
Then, back again, my footsteps I retrace,, 
And in my shining arms my form encase. 
I, then, resolved, past dangers to renew, 
Back through all Troy my hopeless search pursue, 
And peril life for one so dear and true. 
First, to the walls and lonely, darksome gate, 
I now return, by which I fled from fate. 
And through the dark my footsteps backward try, 
Observed with bending form, and straining eye. 
At every step, new horrors meet my sight, 
The very silence fills me with affright. 
Thence to my house I turn my steps again, 
Perhaps she had returned; perhaps! the hope was vain! 
The Greeks had entered and possessed the halls, 
The storm had rolled the fire above the walls; 
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The flames o’ertop the roof, and mount on high, 
Smoke, heat, and ashes, raging, reach the sky. 

[ still advance, the citadel T gain, 

And Priam’s palace visit once again, 

Now in the lonely porches that surround 

Great Juno’s temple, on the sacred mound, 

The centaur Phoenix, and Ulysses stray, 

And, chosen guardians, watch the gathered prey. 
From every quarter, all the Trojan spoil, 
Snatched from the burning temples here they pile, 
The regal robes, the tables, which, of old, 

The Gods had used, and bowls of massive gold. 
Children, and timid mothers, in vast train, 

Stand trembling round, and view the scene with pain. 
I dared, moreover, through the misty shade, 

To send my voice and filled with cries the glade. 
Absorbed in sorrow, o’er and o’er again, 

I called Cretisa’s name, ’twas all in vain. 

While, raving thus, an endless search I made, 
Creiisa’s image, and her very shade, 

Before my eyes, in airy vision seen, 
Appeared—far larger than herself had been. 

With hair erect and wild, I stood aghast, 

My tongue was tied, and to my jaws cleaved fast, 
She, then, addressed me, with affection rare, 

And soothed, with loving words, my grief and care. 
Husband beloved, among ten thousand chief! 
Why thus indulge in mad and useless grief? 
These things are préordained by power divine, 
Nor does the king of Gods himself incline, 
Creiisa’s fate should longer hamper thine. 

On thee a tedious exile doth await, 

And the vast sea to traverse is thy fate; 

But thou shalt reach Hesperia’s land in time, 
Where, in a fruitful soil and lovely elime, 

The Lydian Tiber gently seeks the main, 
Through orchards, meads, and fields of yellow grain. 
Success, a kingdom, and a consort dear, 

Await you there; now, shed for me no tear, 

No lordly Myrmidon shall see my shame, 

Nor shall I serve a proud Dolopian dame— 

I—a high princess of the Dardan house, 

Great Venus daughter—as AEneas’ spouse ! 

But the great mother of the heavenly host, 
Detains me, here, upon my native coast. 

And, now, farewell! dear husband, good and mild, 
And cherish, with thy love, our common child.” 
When thus she spoke, she vanished to thin air, 
And left me weeping, speechless, in despair. 
Thrice, did I strive her lovely neck to clasp, 
Thrice, seized in vain, the shadow fled my grasp ; 
Light as the wind, or lucid solar beam, 

And like, too like, alas! a fleeting dream. 

In such events the night had passed away, 

My friends again I reach at dawn of day. 

Of new companions here a crowd I find, 

Matrons and men—for exile all inclined. 

A hapless band—they flocked from every side, 
My fate to share, whatever may betide, 

And follow me, wherever I may roam, 

O’er sea or land, to seek a peaceful home. 

And, now, bright Lucifer, o’er Ida’s crest, 

Had led the day to gild kind Terra’s breast ; 

The Greeks a lodgment in the gates had made, 
No hope remained of change or future aid ; 

I yield to fate and eruel fortune’s sway, 

And to the distant hills my father bear away. 
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THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Heraclitus saith well in one of his enigmas, Day light 
is ever the best. And certain it is, that the light a man 
receiveth by counsel from another, is drier and purer, than 
that which cometh from his own understanding and judg- 
ment; which is ever infused and drenched in his affections 
andcustoms. Soas there isas much difference between the 
counsel that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth him- 
self, as there is between the counsel of a friend, and a flat- 
terer.— Bacon. 


Charles seized the first opportunity of being 
alone with Mr. Selden, to enter upon the subject 
of Mr. Williams, though he could seareely have 
undertaken a task more reluctantly, for he was 
peculiarly anxious to avoid every appearance of 
dictation and advice to his father, and he would 
gladly have left the impression of his visit as one 
of unmixed pleasure. He introduced the subject 
however so skilfully, and spoke with so much 
affection and deference, that it was impossible for 
his father to feel vexed at the liberty, yet he was 
evidently put out, disconcerted, and sought at 
first to waive the matter. He endeavored to sat- 
isfy Charles, by expressions of confidence in the 
prudence and integrity of his friend, who, he said, 
would never for a moment have hesitated to in- 
cur the like responsibilities for him, but as Charles 
continued to urge, though in the mildest and 
most respectful manner, his own views of the risk 
and danger involved in securityship, especially 
for a man fond of speculation as Mr. Williams 
was known to be, Mr. Selden admitted there was 
some force in what he said, and assured him that 
he would give to it all due consideration, and 
thought it probable that he would not add further 
to the responsibilities he had already incurred. 

Charles saw that he could urge the matter no 
farther at preseut, and he was gratified to perceive 
that he had made some impression on the mind 
of Mr. Selden; he sought then to tranquillize his 
mother’s feelings as much as possible; when he 
communicated to her the conversation which had 
taken place between his father and himself, they 
both felt there was real ground for apprehen- 
sion, that serious difficulty and embarrassment 
might arise from the responsibilities that Mr. Sel- 
den had taken upon himself. He saw for the 
first time, a cloud gathering over their happy 
home, which increased his regret at leaving the 
family circle. The morning of his departure, all 
the countenances around the breakfast table wore 
a blank aspect, and Mr. Selden positively insist- 
ed that he should name some day for visiting 
Sherwood again. 





It is much more pleasant to make some regular 
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arrangement of this sort,” said Mr. Selden | 
with a smile, “and fora man who devotes his 
life to doing his duty, I know of nothing more 
necessary to be done, than to visit his parents | 
punctually.” 

‘* Pleasure is quite a sufficient motive on such 
occasions, without having recourse to duty,” re- 
plied Charles, in a tone of kind sincerity, which 
always made an expression of affectionate feel- 
ing from him produce the impression of coming 
directly from the heart. 

“Mary appears to think you are going at least 
to Kamschatka,” said Mr. Selden as he observed 
the sad expression which overcast his wife's face, 
when Charles approached to say farewell, “come, 
it will never do to make so serious a business of 
a separation of forty miles.” 

“We shall meet again soon, I trust, and I hope 
sir, my mother and yourself will not disappoint 
me with regard to the visit, you have tantalised 
me about so long. IL wish to get your advice 
upon several little matters relating to my estab- 
lishment; your old friend Mr. Travers too, is fre- 
quently inquiring when you may be expected, 
and seems to promise himself much pleasure in 
seeing you again.” 

* Travers was always a good-hearted fellow, 
aud there are few of my early friends whom I 
remember with so much kindness, but I have not 
seen him for so many years, [ think the meeting 
would be somewhat uncomfortable, it would 
make us feel like old men. To meet one in ad- 
vanced life, we have known only in youth, is by 
no means so pleasant an occurrence as young 
persons are apt to imagine.” 

Charlessmiled. “But you have not answered 
me as to the matter in which I am most interested, 
at what time I may expect your visit.” 

“T shall drop in upon you some of these days 
certainly, as a matter of grace and favor, but 
your mother and myself claim your visits as a 
right.” 

“A right I am not at alli nclined to dispute— 
indeed I think if I had no stronxer motive to visit 
Sherwood, I would gladly come every three or 
four weeks, just to look at the house, the grass, 
and the trees; there is scarcely an elm, a poplar, 
or an oak to which I have uot some individual 
attachment.” 

Mr. Selden looked pleased, his own feeling for 
Sherwood resembled in strength and tenderness, 
a personal attachment much more than the kind 
of regard we feel for inanimate objects, and his 
thoughts naturally reverted to a former oceasion, 
when Charles had expressed so strong a desire 
that Reginald should inherit Sherwood. “He 
deserves to have it himself” said his father in- 
ternally, * Reginald would not care half so much 
about it.” 


Mr. Selden watched Charles from the window 
until be lost sight of him, and was turning away 
with the blank feeling occasioned by the sudden 
departure of one who has been the chief object 
of interest in the family cirele for some days, 
when he was much surprised by a proposal from 
Reginald, that they should take a morning ride 
together. Mr. Selden was eminently social in 
his own disposition, and had been frequently 
worried and annoyed by the unsocial habits Re- 
ginald had contracted, indeed, he had been some- 
what hurt too, to find that his own society pos- 
sessed so little attraction for him, and it was with 
quite as much pleasure as surprise, that he agreed 
to his proposition. Reginald determined to make 
himself agreeable, though this was becoming 
every day a more difficult task, from the fits of 
silence and abstraction, in which he was in the 
habit of indulging—Charles is right, he thought, 
it is time, I should endeavor to throw off the do- 
minion of habits, which are not only giving my 
mind a one-sided tendency, but unfitting me for 
all social intercourse. 


Meantime Charles pursued his course home- 
ward, and as he approached his own domicil, 
trains of thought and feeling more intimately 
connected with his peculiar pursuits, and other 
images rose to his mind, from those which had 
chiefly occupied it, during his long and solitary 
ride. He thought of Travers Lodge, and all its 
kind inmates, and it must be admitted that feel- 
ings of strong and peculiar interest were connect- 
ed with his thoughts of Edith, and these feelings 
would have been stronger still, had he understood 
all that was passing in her heart. 


Edith had not only a strong mind, buta strong 
heart, which enabled her to bear the minor ca- 
lamities of life, with a cheerful indifference, whieh 
by many was mistaken for a want of sensibility, 
but when her feelings were moved, their current 
was deep and strong, though still, and many 
things had oppressed her heart lately, and awa- 
kened her anxieties, though as she gave no ex- 
pression to her disquietude, its existence was 
not suspected by those aroundher. Her nature 
was not apprehensive, but as the time drew near 
when her father’s arrival might be expected, her 
anxiety on this subject became very difficult to 
repress, and then she was ashamed to find her- 
self often speculating upon the impression which 
Charles Selden and Mr. Fitzgerald would make 
upon each other. It was in vain that she en- 
deavored to check these thoughts, as they con- 
tinued to arise, by saying to herself, that it was 
of very little importance, what two persons who 
were totally unconnected, whose paths in life 
were so different, would probably never cross, 





thought of each other. This thought though 
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quite reasonable and philosophical, ‘she did not! 
find particularly consolatory. 

Then the consequence of the disclosure, which | 
Edith had thought necessary to make to Mrs. | 
Grattan, had occasioned her much disturbance, | 
and almost destroyed the intercourse, that had | 
once been to her, a source of so much pleasure | 
and interest. A few days after the explanation | 
of Edith’s sentiments to Mrs. Grattan had taken | 
place, she received a letter from that lady, w hich | 
caused her much pain. She dwelt with all the | 
eloquence of a mother, whose feelings were 
touched in the most vulnerable point, on the an- 
guish with which Henry had received a commu- 
nication, she had found it impossible to soften. 
It was indeed of little importance, in what lan- 
guage the death warrant of hope was couched, 
and such poor Henry felt Edith’s sentence to be. 
His was no ordinary love. she said, but seemed 
to have become a part of his very nature, it was 
the first, the only one he had ever experienced, 
and would, she believed, have proved an incen- 
tive to all that was great and good, but this was 
all over now, and she must endeavor to resign 
herself to see the springs of hope, perhaps of life, 
wither away. Yet she did not wish to reproach 
Edith, Henry had entreated her not to do so, or 
to weary her with importunities, he said he knew 
they would be useless, and since he could never 
hope to win her love, at least he would endeavor 
notto excite hercontempt. Hesaid he hoped the 
time would come when he could see her again, 
with at least an appearance of composure ; at 
present, he felt unequal to doing so; she must 
pardon a weakness for which he did not even ask 
sympathy. 

Mrs. Grattan coneluded by saying, that she 
should never cease to love Edith, and that she 
felt certain she had acted, in what she believed 
to be the wisest and kindest way, though she 
must pardon a fond mother for believing. that 
Henry’s entire devotion and rare merits might at 
last have won her heart, and secured her happi- 


ness, had she not rejected him so determinately, | 


unheard, untried. But she must not even ask a 
reconsideration of this sentence, as strong mind- 
ed people are usually inflexible, and Henry had 
begged her that she would not weary her by so- 
licitation, nor excite her contempt by useless ap- 
peals to compassion. 

Such was the tenor of the letter, and Edith 
felt deeply wounded, not only by the sorrow, but 
the bitterness of its tone. It was natural, cer- 
tainly, and Edith was disposed to make all pos- 
sible allowances for a mother’s feelings, and for 
the weak points in Mrs. Grattan’s character, yet 
she felt as if an iceberg had arisen between her- 
self and the friend of her childhood. She knew 
that Mrs. Grattan could not forgive her for the 
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| unhappiness she had occasioned Heury, that she 
‘could not understand or believe that it could be 
| impossible for any one to love her son, and thatthe 
‘declaration which had caused her so much pain, 
had been the result of pride and wilfulness of char- 
acter, because she did not choose to admit the 
possibility of change in herseif. 

This was distressing and mortifying enough, 
but the severity of Henry’s disappointment oc- 
/casioned her much deeper trouble, she felt the 
loss of his society as a friend and companion, 
and then the sort of influence she had hoped to 
exert over his character, must be at an end. 
She had thought that the kind of stimulus, which 
her friendship gave to Henry’s mind, might cause 
the germs of genius to bud, blossom, and bring 
forth lasting fruit; generous and active minds de- 
light to call forth such effects in others; by their 
own instrumentality they love to view the suc- 
cessful efforts occasioned by their suggestions and 
encouragement, as in some measure, their own 
creation. ‘These dreams were at an end, but what 
‘aused her the most poignant regret was the be- 
lief, that in endeavoring to benefit Henry, she 
had seriously injured his happiness, by awaken- 
ing feelings, which it was impossible she could 
reciprocate. 

Under present circumstances, Edith could not 
visit Myrtle Grove, and intercourse between the 
7rattans and herself ceased almostentirely. She 
heard, accidentally, that Mrs. Grattan bad been 
ill enough to call in a physician, and yet no in- 
timation of it had been given her. Henry had 
never mixed much in neighborhood society, but 
now she never heard of him anywhere, and Edith 
was greatly pained by these evidences of the 
depth of the wound she had inflicted. 

It was agreat gratification to Edith to find that 
Charles Selden had become a frequent visitor at 
Myrtle Grove; she felt that his society must exert 
a salutary influence over the minds and feelings 
_of those with whom he held intercourse, and she 
longed to question him about her friends, but felt 
it impossible to do so. It seldom chaneed that 
they were left alone, and even were this to hap- 
pen, she should scarcely know how to enter upon 
so delicate a topic as the Grattans with Charles 
Selden. She could not help thinking, however, 
that Charles Selden divined her anxieties, and 
the state of her feelings, for he bad upon two or 
three occasions mentioned to Mrs. Travers in 
her presence his visits to Myrtle Grove, that 
Mrs. Grattan was in a state of convalescence, 
that he had been endeavoring to persuade 
Henry from his state of seclusion, but had been 
as yet unable to do so. These remarks had 
been made when Juliana and Anna Maria 
were not present, and she observed Charles 
changed the theme upon their entrance.into the 
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room, as if aware, that the jests and conjectures 
to whieh the subject of Henry Grattan’s with- 
drawal from Travers Lodge might give rise, 
would be painful and annoying to her. Nothing 
is more flattering or endearing, than an intuitive 
perception, and respect for feelings, which we 
cannot, or dare not express, and Edith felt very 
grateful to Charles for this proof of his delicacy 
and sympathy. 

Charles did not misunderstand Edith, he had 
observed with interest the expression of concern, 
which involuntarily overspread her countenance 
whenever the Grattans were mentioned, and he as- 
cribed it to the true cause, for he was sure that since 
Mrs. Mason had made her aware of the real state 
of Henry’s heart, she had destroyed any hope, he 
might previously have entertained, and that to this 
circumstance must be attributed his withdrawal 
from society and the extreme depression of his spi- 
rits. The sensibility, ingenuousness, yet decision 
of Edith’s conduct, greatly exalted her in Charles’ 
estimation, and he was pleased to perceive that 
his attentions to Henry was grattfying to her, 
though his conduct would have been precisely 
the same, whatever opinion he might have enter- 
tained of Edith. His governing motives of ac- 
tion were habitually of the most exalted kind, 
aud these were alone sufficient to urge him to 
every effort for the good of his fellow creatures, 
however humble or uninteresting they might be, 
but in this case, his sympathies and interests were 
were called forth in an unusual degree, for there 
was something very attractive and touching to 
him, in the character and position of the mother 
and son. ‘There was so much purity and un- 
wordliness in their manner of viewing things, 
such tenderness of feeling to all, and dread of 
giving pain, such devoted affection to each other, 
such a fine sense of the beautiful, such exquisite 
literary tastes, that in their society one seemed 
to breathe an atmosphere rather belonging to 
some far off, secluded island, where the ‘gales 
sighed along beds of oriental flowers,” than the 
air of this workday world. . 

Charles had exerted all his powers of pleasing 
to ingratiate himself with the Grattans, and Hen- 
ry though plunged in so deep a state of dejec- 
tion, was not insensible to the charms of his con- 
versation : the delicacy of his kindness, and the 
evident high appreciation which Charles evinced 
of his genius and his literary attainments, were 
soothing and gratifying, now that the depressing 
doubt was continually gaining ground, whether 
he had not mistaken his powers and his vocation. 
Edith had pronounced itimpossible that she could 
ever love him, and this declaration had lowered 
him inexpressibly in his own estimation, love 
could not exist without admiration in a charac- 
ter sueh as hers, and he concluded she saw there 
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was nothing in his talents or character that could 
ever excite such a sentiment; this thought was 
perpetually recurring to him and haunting him, 

Mrs. Grattan’s heart was completely won by 
the judicious and considerate kindness of Charles 
towards her son, and she felt disposed to give 
him her entire confidence, the more so from the 
sacredness of the office, which he so worthily 
filled; it was an inexpressible relief and support 
to a nature such as hers, to find some one upon 
whom she could lean for counsel and aid. There 
was something so consolatory and encouraging 
in Charles’ manner, in the views which he pre- 
sented, in the thoughts he suggested, that Mrs. 
Grattan often told him she considered his visits 
in the light of blessings; and with the belief that 
he might acquire a more salutary influence over 
Henry’s mind, if he understood the nature and 
cause of his despondency, she took occasion te 
narrate to him the whole story of Henry's love, 
and of Edith’s conversation with herself on the 
subject. 

Henry never mentioned Edith to Charles, but 
sometimes alluded to the blight which had passed 
over his existence, and said that life presented to 
him, no aim, no object, which could arouse his 
energies, or excite his interest. Charles sought 
to arouse Henry from this lethargy of useless re- 
gret, by discovering to him the highest and deep- 
est sources of interest to the human mind and 
heart, but found it impossible to make the im- 
pression he had hoped. Henry acknowledged 
the beauty and the truth of the doctrines he 
sought to enforce, yet it was evident he did not 
feel their efficacy. 

In this situation of affairs, Charles found upon 
one of his visits to Myrtle Grove, that an event 
had occurred of more than usual interest, which 
might give a new coloring to the future lives of 
Henry and his mother. He found Henry alone, 
in an attitude of deep meditation, an open letter 
in his hand, so much absorbed in thought, that 
he was not aware of Charles’ entrance until as 
the latter stood near him, he started, and stretch- 
ed out his hand, saying— 

‘“T am particularly glad to see you this evening, 
for I want your counsel upon a matter of much 
importance to my mother and myself.” 

‘“* Well,” replied Charles, drawing a chair near 
him, “I am quite prepared to perform my office 
in the wisest manner of which 1 am capable, so 
we will enter upon the matter as soon as you 
please.” 

‘Then to commence the preamble—my moth- 
er, you are aware, is a native of England, she 
has some wealthy and powerful relatives in that 
country, but her intercourse with them has almost 
entirely ceased for many years past, with the ex- 








ception of an only surviving sister—Mrs. Went- 
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worth. This sister resided many years in India, | you are surrounded here to arouse you from the 
it is not more than two years since her return to despondency which will not only destroy a phy- 
England; she has just become the mistress of a sical, but a mental organization, delicate as yours, 
large and independent fortune by the sudden | unless it is removed.” 

death of her husband—Sir Thomas Wentworth.| Henry started, ** Do you think then my reason 
This blow has rendered her desolate, as all her is in danger? this terrible idea has more than 
children died in infancy, and she seems to turn to | once crossed my mind,” and he shuddered. 

my mother, as her only remaining source of con- | I did not mean a loss of reason, when I spoke 
solation. She deseribes very touchingly, that | of mental disorganization, but a loss of wish, of 
most affecting species of solitude of the heart, power, of purpose, which becomes a fixed disease 
when we are surrounded by the same external |of the mind. It is wisely ordained that the very 
world we had known and loved in our youth, but | preservation of our powers depends upon their 
all the friends who had walked with us in these lexercise. You want just now a total change in 
sceves so bright, so dear by association, whether | all the cireumstances by which you are surround- 
their real aspect be the fens of Holland, or the | ed, just such as is presented to you, new trains 
eternal snows of Lapland, are forever withdrawn, | of thought will be suggested, action will be forced 
when we seem continually stretching forth our| upon you—and a taste for the studies and pur- 
hands towards them in vain, and find how hard | suits which once interested you so much, will be 
it is to realise that it is in vain! Mrs. Went- | reawakened. 


worth entreats my mother to return to her native | y 
country, that they may spend the remnant of | 





Nature and habit have qualified 
attain literary excellence, and I trust you 
will again find happiness in exploring the trea- 


their days together, urges me to consent to ac-| sures of thought in your own mental world, in the 


company her, says that she shall consider me as 
her son, and make me ber heir, if I consent to 
this proposition, though, she adds, that she does 
not make the inheritance a condition of my com- 
pliance, as she intends, at all events, to bequeath 
to me the greater portion of her property, and 
she throws herself entirely upon my generosity 
and compassion. Surely, she adds in conclusion, 
to a young man who possesses so strong a taste 
for literature, and talents to attain literary dis- 
tinction, the Old World offers a much wider, and 
more brilliant theatre, than the New World can 
do. 

“A short time ago, [ should have considered a 
banishment from my country, almost as a sepa- 
ration of soul and body, so many sweet hopes 
seemed budding for me, but now all is changed 
and I hesitate between an existence of blank dis- 
appointment and palsied energies here, with 
haunting thoughts and recollections impossible to 
subdue, and a total change, a separation from all 
here as complete as death itself could make, which 
must produce some tranquillising effect upon my 
mind, with the consciousness that I shall be 
opening to my mother sources of interest, which 
may in some degree compensate her for all the 
hopes she cherished for me which can never be 
realised.” 

Charles looked earnestly for a moment in Hen- 
ry’s face, and marking with concern the fixed 
expression of despondency it wore, then said. 
“This is one of the many instances, in which we 
may trace the interposition of a kind Providence 
in our affairs, such aid often comes, when we are 
struggling hopelessly with some weight too heavy 
to shake off by our unassisted efforts. There is 
nothing in the external circumstances by which 


exercise of your powers with the consciousness 
that you have not lived in vain. The vocation of 
a literary man is capable of being made one of 
the highest and most lasting means of promoting 
the good of our fellow creatures.” 

Henry shook his head mournfully—* I fear no 
motive will be strong enough to rouse my mind 
into such action, as will enable me to become 
what I mighthave been. Ihave no literary am- 
bition in the common acceptation of the word, 
but I have felt a longing to embody some of the 
visions of beauty that haunt my mind, and have 
felt my heart throb higher and quicker at the 
hope of praise from the lips of the few I love,” 
and a shade involuntarily overcast his brow, and 
his tone became sadder, “and the few whose 


,|eyes are opened to behold the glory and the 


beauty that dwells in the shadowy realm of 
thought.” 

“It would be well worth watchful nights and 
weary days to implant the germ of noble and 
generous thought, which may one day ripen into 
action in the breastof one human being, to change 
good impulses into virtuous principles even in 
one heart, or to beguile the tedious hours of sor- 
row and sickness of one sufferer.” 

“ T wish from my heart,” said Henry, “that I 
could feel as you do towards mankind, I am con- 
scious that such feelings would not only exalt 
my own nature, but awaken some interest in my 
heart, which might enable me to support the 
heavy task that life has laid on one too weak 
for the burthen. I confess that the charms of 
literature lie wholly for me in the beautiful, the 
sublime, not the useful. I should love to delight, 
to surprise, to elevate, I care not for instruct- 








ing; this requires a confinement of thought, a 
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lowering of the tone of the mind, which does not gifts, and change whatever admiration they migh 
5 5 y Sa) t 
please me. I should love to speak to kindred | excite into pity, affectionate pity perhaps. but" ~ 





natures, to awaken the slumbering spark of ge-| He broke off suddenly, but Charles understood 


nius, to arouse to lofty deeds, to conjure up bright) the train of thought and feeling which was pass- 
visions of beauty and loveliness, for those who| ing through his mind; he knew that it was not 
are heart-sick and world-weary, who feel that| of the verdict of the world, but of hae of Edith 
they were made for something better than to| he was thinking. 
plod through the dull and dieary routine of life.| Charles grasped his hand and said, * What- 
I would relieve distress, I shrink from the sight! ever one man may do for another, I would gladly 
of suffering. yet I confess I cannot bring psa do, for though our acquaintance has been short, 
to regard the mass of human beings as fellow | my heartis closely drawn towards you, and other 
creatures, I can scarcely realise that many of motives, stronger than mere personal attachment, 
them have immortal souls.” excite my deepest sympathy and interest for you. 

* Yet,”’ said Charles, “even with this limited | But the sources of permanent consolation and 
range of sympathy, and narrowing of the world- | strength come only from Divine power, from an 
wide sphere which a literary man might oceupy, | union of nature with Him who has borne our 
much good might be effected both to yourself sorrows and was touched with a feeling of our 
and others, by the exercise of your powers. The infirmities ; dark hours come in life, when hu- 
Beautiful is so closely connected with the Good, | man love and friendship can avail us nothing: 
the more attentively you study it, the more plainly | when He who made us can alone reseve us from 
will you perceive the affinity between them. ‘To | ourselves. For this purpose He uses events to 
compose works which shall produce the effect on | assist our weakness, and afford us opportunities 
the few that you desire, you must study human for deliverance; and one of these occasions 
nature more deeply, and in doing so, you will seems now to be presented to you, but we will 
find there is an interest in tracing the workings endeavor to view the matter on all sides before 
of the heart of the humblest of human beings. you determine.” 
You could not contemplate attentively so much — All reserve, all shame, vanished before the irre- 
error, so much depravity, such capabilities of sistible charm of Charles Selden’s earnestness 
suffering and enjoyment, so many feelings simi- and sympathy. Henry felt the influence of a 
lar to your own, so many marks of a divine ori- higher, purer, stronger nature upon his own, and 
gin, without the wish arising in your heart to before they parted he had poured forth the weak- 
aid in the noble work of rescuing immortal souls ‘ness, the tenderness, the littleness of his heart, 
from bondage and degradation. In this study, and felt relieved rather than humiliated by the 
too, of our common nature, we may be humbled fullness of his confession. 
and purified, by tracing within ourselves the 
germs at least of the vilest sins which degrade 
our fellow-men, we feel the strong kindred ties 
that bind us together, and are led to ery to God 
for deliverance, not only for ourselves, but for} What though the radiance which was once so bright, 
our brethren iu affliction. Thisdesire when ear-| Be now forever taken from my sight, 
nest must be accompanied by effort, as I eean| Though nothing can bring back the hour 
it will be with you; I hope confidently, that the mac saga “7 the wsnisirt see glory inthe Soper. 

‘ e will grieve not, rather find 

day will come when you will bea noble and Sirensth 14 whaf réuidien bela: 
efficient worker in the good cahse, viewing all In the primal sympathy 
else as comparatively unimportant.” Which having been must ever be, 

As Charles fixed his eyes filled with hope, In the soothing thoughts that spring 
with the most elevated feeling and tenderest sym- sig of bomen sufloring, 

: “A E n the faith that looks throngh death, 

pathy upon him, Heory Grattan felt his looks In years that bring the philosophic mind. 
and tone penetrate the very depths of his heart, Wordsworth. 
as he replied, “* Had Ia friend like yourself by 
my side, to strengthen my purposes and elevate} Mrs. Grattan had observed Henry's despon- 
my views, 1 might perhaps realise these bright dency with coutinually inereasing anxiety and 
auguries; as it is, I fear I have not the strength | sorrow, and she caught eagerly at the hope, 
of will to achieve what my intellectual pow ore. w hich Mrs. Wentworth’s proposal awakened, 
under happier circumstances, might enable me| that he might forget his disappointment in new 
to perform. I have learned lately some stern Scenes, aud that he might enter upon a theatre 
but necessary lessons, which have taught me ‘where he would be stimulated to the exercise of 
that the infirmities of my character more than his talents and meet with the appreciation he de- 
counterbalance the influence of my intellectual served. Then, too, her heart yearned towards 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
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her desolate sister, and the home of her youth, | tice cithes the smile or the glance, and sentinnsd 
and the distrust which she was prone to enter-|to answer Edith’s looks rather than her werds. 


tain of her own judgment, was removed by | 


‘* Mrs. Grattan has received a letter from her 


Charles Selden’s approbation of the plan. This | sister, Mrs. Wentworth, in which she describes 


plan had already had the good effect of arousing | 
Henry from the state of languor, of deep, un- | 
complaining dejection, which was more distress- 
ing to his mother than any expressions of sorrow 

could have heen, and yet, though her judgment 
and inclination were both favorable to leaving 
the country, she dreaded the conflict and strug- | 
gle which she knew it would occasion both Henry 
and herself. Theirs were not the nature to part 
with the home of many years without a pang, | 

but the sorrow which would swallow up all others 
would be parting with Edith, for she was not 
only unspeakably dear to Henry, but Mrs. Grat- 
tan was still fondly attached to her, though she 
often aceused her internally of cruelty and obsti- 
nacy- 

It is very difficult to behold the sufferings of 
our dearest friends, without some feeling of re- 
sentment towards those who have occasioned 
their sorrow, however blameless they may be. 
That high sense of justice, which ean rightly ad- 
just the moral balance wherein actions are weigh- 
ed. in such cases, is perhaps the rarest of human 
virtues, especially amongst women; Mrs. Grat- | 
tan certainly did not possess it, she loved Edith | 
still, would gladly have heaped benefits upon 
her, but was incapable of doing her justice. | 

The entire suspension of intercourse between | 
the Grattans and Edith could not fail to excite 
remark, and Edith was anuoyed and provoked 
at the bantering of Juliana, and the insinuations 


of Anna Maria onthe subject. It had happened 


more than once, that the conversation had turned 
upon the Grattans in Charles's presence, during 
some of his visits to Travers Lodge, and the pain 
which this theme visibly occasioned Edith, was 
an evidence to him of sensibility, unmixed with 
petty vanity, which accorded well with the pre- 
vious views he had entertained of her character. 

One evening when Juliana, in Charles’s pres- 
ence, had been running on in her usual giddy 
strain, accusing Edith of having rejected Henry 
Grattan’s addresses, and highly aroused at her 
evident annoyance, Edith’s eye met his resting 
upon her with an expression of sympathy and 
approbation that made her blush deeply. She 
knew that he understood her, and appreciated 
her feelings. 

“Speaking of the Grattans,” said Charles, 
“you do not seem aware that we shall probably 
soon lose them altogether.” 

Edith returned an involuntary exclamation of 
surprise and coneefn, at which Auna Maria 
smiled very significantly, and cast a side glance 





at Charles Selden, but he did not appear to no- 


very touchingly her desolate situation; she says 
she is left alone upon earth, her children died in 
their infancy. and she has recently lost her hus- 
band by a stroke of apoplexy. She entreats 
that Mrs. Grattan and her son will remove to 
England aud reside with her, and onye she in- 
tends, in any event, to make Henry Grattan her 
principal heir, so that she does not offer wealth 
as an inducement for his removal, but appeals 
' solely to his generosity and compassion, vor does 


she accuse hersclf of selfishness in making this 


request, as the old world offers a so much wider 


jand more brilliant theatre, to a young man of 
talents and literary tastes, than the new world 
lean possibly afford.” 


Edith listened to this communication with an 
interest she did not attempt to conceal; the feel- 
ings which it excited were of a mixed character; 
she was much burt that her friends had not im- 
parted to her intelligence so deeply concerning 


their welfare, she was grieved atthe idea of their 


removal, but with these painful sensations was 
mingled a sense of relief, in the prospect which 
this plan afforded of turning Henry’s thoughts 
and feelings into a new channel, and gratifiea- 
tion that the Grattans had found so kind and 


wise a counsello: as Charles Selden. She gath- 


ered from the whole tone of his conversation, 
that he was on terms of intimacy and confidence 
with them, and rejoiced in the thought that they 
had found in him a more judicious friend than 
they had lost in her. 

“Do you think,” said Edith after a pause, 
“that they will accede to Mrs. Wentworth’s pro- 
posal ?” 

“f think it probable they will, it appears to 
me best they should do so.” 

«Perhaps it is,” said Edith sorrowfully, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“] hope,” said Juliana, “we shall get some 
more cheerful and sociable neighbors in their 
place. I dare say they are very amiable, and 
literary, and so forth, but I never heard them say 
any thing that could make any body laugh, or 
talk about any thing I cared about listening to.” 

* For shame. Juliana,” said Mrs. Travers, “to 
speak of your cousin's particular friends in such 
away. For my part, I always liked Mrs. Grat- 
tan, she has very lady-like manners, and is very 
kind too; do you remember how patient she was 
in teaching me so many difficult knitting stiches? 
and as to Henry Grattan, I never heard a word 
of harm about him in my life, which is saying a 
great deal for a young man, dont you think so, 
Mr. Selden ?”’ 
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“Yes,” said Charles, with an involuntary smile, 
“this alone is no inconsiderable proof of merit, 
but he is also entitled to very high praise, not only 
for his negative, but for his positive qualities. 1 
have seen few young men equal to him in talent 
or merit, and should regret personally the loss of 
such a companion, but he would probably be 
happier in another state of society.” 

‘*Dear me,” said Mrs. Travers, ‘it seems 
strange that people are not happiest where they 
have been born and bred, but then Mrs. Grattan 
is a foreigner, and I suppose it is natural she 
should wish to return to her sister and her own 
country.” 

To this Charles assented, and immediately 
gave another turn to the conversation to the great 
relief of Edith. 

As Edith was pursuing next morning a solitary 
ramble, so deeply absorbed in thought that she 
was not aware how far she had wandered, her 
attention was suddenly aroused by the sound of 
a footstep, and turning she saw Henry Grattan, 
standing as if riveted to the spot, apparently in- 
capable of speech or motion. 

She advanced towards him, extended her hand, 
saying, with a heightened color and somewhat 
unsteady voice— 

** How do you do, Henry?” 

Henry took her offered hand, and looked fora 
moment earnestly and sorrowfully in her face 
and said, ‘1 must apologise for this unintentional 
intrusion, believe me it was not premeditated.” 

“If there is any intrusion in the case, it is 
rather mine, for | have wandered unthinkingly 
beyond my accustomed haunts, but let us not 
speak thus like strangers,” she added, for her 
heart softened more and more as she looked at 
Heury’s wan and dejected countenance, “ Jet us 
call back the time when— 


‘We twa hae run about the braes 
And pulled the gowans fine!’ 


let us talk for a little while like friends of a life- 
time.” 

How often had Henry pictured to himself this 
first meeting with Edith, and determined at least 
to win her respect by his composure and dignity 
of manner, but now the moment so often antici- 
pated had arrived, and the barriers of resolution 
gave way before the tide of uncontrollable emo- 
tion, caused by her looks and words. 

“Spare me. Edith, speak sternly to me, rather 
than kindly, show me that you despise my weak- 
ness, this is kindest, best, it will give me courage 
to bid you an eternal farewell. I know the truth 
in all its bitterness, | keep it always before my 
eyes, do not seek to make me forget it for a mo- 
ment. You know not what it is to awaken from 








ee 


a dream of happiness, and find all misery and 
desolation around,” 

“It is no dream, Henry, that I am your friend, 
your sister, if you will allow me to be so; itis 
no dream that a path now opens before you to 
real happiness, the happiness which springs from 
the exercise of the talents God has given you, 
with the consciousness that they are exerted to 
delight and improve mankind.” 

* You wish me then to go, to bid you an eter- 
nal farewell, and speak of this step as one lead- 
ing to happiness. Oh, Edith! I knew that you 
did not, could not love me, but I weakly ima- 
gined that you could not part forever from a 
friend of your childhood, so willingly, so gladly.” 

Edith regarded him earnestly for a moment, 
as she said, ** You do not know me, I could part 
with my own father, who is dearer to me than 
life, if I believed in doing so, I should contribute 
to his happiness or true glory. Yet, I do not 
look forward to this separation as eternal; when 
years have elapsed, you will be drawn back, at 
least to visit the land of your birth.” 

Heury shook his head mournfully. ‘No, Edith, 
years will only increase the bitterness of return- 
ing to my native country. I should return but 
to find the very feeble tie which now binds you 
to me broken; otber thoughts, other friends, 
other ties, effacing almost my very name from 
your very memory. Nor do I form any bright 
anticipations from my foreign home, I want the 
energy, the heart, the motive, to exert whatever 
talents I may possess. I have but one wish, one 
hope in this removal, that of contributing to the 
happiness of the only being upon earth to whom 
I am of any importance—my poor mother.” 

Tears filled Edith’s eyes. ‘I cannot express, 
Henry, how deeply these expressions of despon- 
dency and distrust pain me, yet I must cherish 
the hope that you will yet be all I have so much 
wished, and still wish to see you. To be the 
cause of unhappiness to your mother or yourself, 
is one of the severest trials I could have sustain- 
ed, but I still hope that the day will come when 
you willagain regard me as a sister, and I shall 
hear with pride all that my brother has done 
in the years of absence from his native coun- 
try.” 

«Never, never, Edith, you will live in my 
heart,—this idolatry at least, I may cherish,— 
but we shall meet no more iu this world. I feel 
your generous kindness, pardon the expressions 
of distrust wrung from me by pain. I know—I 
appreciate.” 

A remembrance of all that Edith had been to 
him, from the earliest days of his recollection, 
rushed upon him and overpowered him. He 
gazed upou her as she sate, near the place where 
he stood, upon the trunk of a fallen oak, her veil 
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was ques n Denti a bright sate flushed ee: usu- w hich de sertggind veiniy-t to repress, yor thie i in- 
ally pale face, and her eyes were fixed upon him justice was so natural that it did not cause Edith 
with au expression which entered his very soul,— even momentary vexation, but only awakened a 
so sweet, 80 pure, so sorrowful were those eyes, desire to soothe her wounded feelings. 


and yet so much firmness and loftiness of pur-| She took her old station by Mrs. Grattan’s easy 
poses might be read in them, whose dark lustre chair and determined to attempt to throw off the 
rested upon him. restraint that oppressed them both, by entering 


There was a dignity and grace in Edith’s at once upon the subject of Mrs. Grattan’s plan 
slightest actions, her most unstudied attitudes, | of leaving the country. 
which seemed at once to mark a being destined ‘*My dear Mrs. Grattan,” said Edith, “we 
by nature for superiority, and Heury offered to ‘must talk first about what my mind and heart are 
her the deep homage of his heart, as he looked full of—this plan of removal; it came upon me 
upon her and thought that he should have found like a thunderbolt, and I scarcely know yet how 
no task too difficult, no privation too severe, if| to realise that it is indeed about to take place.” 
she had been the guiding star of his desti 





| thought it would surprise you.” 


extended his hand to Edith— | ‘* Surprise! ! my dear Mrs. Grattan, you can- 
« Farewell, but not the last farewell; we shall not, I am sure, believe that surprise is the only 
meet at least once again.” /emotion, such information would excite.” 
She took his offered hand, it was cold asmar-| ‘ No, I thought you would hear it with con- 


ble. * Farewell, Henry, we shall meet many | cern, but [ was sure the plan would meet your 


times, I hope, again. May God bless your dear | ‘approval. . 

mother and yourself.” ‘*Why were you sure it would meet my ap- 
And Edith, blinded by tears, turned her head proval !” 

quickly away. Henry pursued his path home-| ‘ Because I know you like strong-minded mea- 


wards, pausing from time to time, to look back at sures, that you would never hesitate to pluck out 
the spot where he had left Edith, until the flutter- | the right eye, or cut off the right hand, if you con- 
ing of her veil was no longer visible. sidered such a sacrifice necessary. When we 
Edith returned absorbed in sorrowful medita- | cannot conquer our own weakness, we must avail 
tion, and while she regretted deeply the unhap- | ourselves of the discipline, which circumstances 
piness of which she had been the innocent cause, | sometimes offer, asin the present instance.” 
she could not help contrasting the loftiness, the| ‘Though Edith’s natural fault of character was 
independence, the energy imparted to the char-| pride, she had never felt this sentiment towards 
acter, by a governing religious principle, with | | the Grattans, even from her childhood she had 
the weakness, the variableness, the misery of) felt called on to cherish and protect them, and 
earthly passion, as exhibited in the characters | now when they were about to part probably for 
of Charles Selden and Henry Grattan. And she | ever, and this act too caused chiefly by herself, no 
admired Charles the more, for the belief that no | pity, pride, or resentment for undeserved cold- 
one possessed, or ever could possess, the power to | Hess or distrust, could find place in her generous 
shake his soul thus. heart. She took Mrs. Grattan’s hand, and said 
with affectionate earnestness : 
* You know I am not so rich in friends, that I 
CHAPTER XXXIX. can part with my earliest and best, without a 
: , pang, and if I can be willing to their removal, 
Words were not made to vent such thoughts as mine. so 
~ [ Dryden. |™Y disinterestedness ought not to be doubted. 
My dear Mrs. Grattan, recollect me from the time 
The next morning Edith received a note from |] played as alittle child at your knee, did I ever 
Mrs. Grattan saying, that Henry would be absent} show any wild or wayward humour to Henry or 
on business. avd as she felt very lonely, she} yourself, and can you doubt me now 2” 
would tax Edith’s kindness, so far as to request} «No, my love,” said Mrs. Grattan embracing 
her to spend the day with her, if not otherwise | her affectionately, and speaking in the familiar 
engaged. Edith prepared immediately to obey | tone of kindness, in which she had been wont to 
the summons, but she found it necessary to arm | address Edith, “it would be impossible to see 
herself with all her courage to meet Mrs. Grat-| you, and hear you, and still to doubt you. Nor 
tan again, with composure; though her con-/do I forget all your kindness, Edith, from your 
science acquitted her fully, she felt almost guilty | infaney, but these very recollections do but add 
as she crossed the threshold. where her step had | poignancy to the pang of giving you up, of re- 
always been greeted with delight, nouncing hopes cherished so loug. Forgive me, 
Mrs. Grattan received her very kindly, but|]I see I pain you, but I would not leave on your 
Edith deteeted reproach in her look and tone, mind a false, or unkind impression of an old 
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friend, nor do I seek to move your compassion, 
but I know that you love the truth, and can bear 
to hear it,” and as she said these words. a faint. 
sad smile flitted across her face, ** and the state 
of poor Henry's mind has been such, that | 
thought it necessary for his sake, to suspend all 
farther intercourse with you for the present. I 
know that it seemed unkind and strange, espe- 
cially when L was so sick, but it was not that I 
ceased to love you.” 


*“ You have oved me so long, that I do not 
believe you could at once cease to do so, but 


you loved me less, you doubted my love for you, 
you felt that | had injured you”— 

Mrs. Grattan colored, “I confess that I could 
not always feel and believe, that you were the 


same kind, generous, loving Edith, that I had so 


often held in my arms, and whom I looked upon 


as my own child; when I looked at Henry it was 


hard to believe that so much suffering was in- 
flicted from kindness, and yet in more dispassion- 
ate moments, I felt that [ did you injustice, and 
often longed to tell you so.” 

“Your feelings were so natural, I grieve at, 
but do not blame them, yet I have not been with- 
out my share of suffering.” 


“T believe it, for I know that you are gene- 


rous, but the sufferings of compassion and de- 
spair are widely different. You were concern- 
ed, perhars distressed, but Henry was plunged 
in despair, and had not God sent us a friend in 
Charles Selden, I scarcely know what a wreck 
his mind might have become. It was this which 


I so much dreaded, and dark, undefined terrors 


haunted me perpetually. Nothing but a total 
change of scene, of life, can restore him to him- 
self, and I was confirmed in this opinion, by find- 
ing Mr. Selden concurred with me as to its im- 
portance.” 


* And for you also, this change will open new 


sources of happiness, I can think of nothing 


more delightful than to return to your country, 


after an absence of many years, to meet again a 


How often I have 
thought, how dearly I could love a sister, had it 


sister you love so much. 


pleased God to give me one.” 


* You are very anxious that we should go, I 


see, Edith.” 
Edith looked hurt. 


“I certainly wish it, be- 


cause I believe it will be happiest, best. for both 


Henry and yourself! What selfish motive could 
I have for such a wish? Will not our paths be 


widely enough separated, as soon as my father 


returns, if you can suppose [ desire this?” 

“ Forgive me again Edith, but I can so little 
comprehend your strength of mind, conflicting 
feeling appears to me so natural.” 

Edith sighed involuntarily, but continued—“T 
trust and hope, a bright future lays before you, 


and that we may meet again, and look back upon 
the sorrows of the present as a dream, and the 
love of ‘lang syne’ as a reality.” 

“[ can searcely hope that [ shall ever look 
upon your face again, Edith, but I shall never 
forget one trait of it: you will live in my heart, 
Henry seems unwilling to renounce his country 
entirely, and we have determined to retain this 
place, that he may still have a home in Virginia, 
Our worthy old neighbor, Mr. Murphy, will lease 
Myrtle Grove, and Henry has gone to-day to 
make some arrangements with him on this sub. 
ject.” 

Edith turned pale. She could not realise with- 
out great pain, that the separation was to take place 
so soon; Mrs. Grattan observed the expression 
of sadness, that overcast her face, and her heart 
yearned again towards her old favorite. 

“Do you go very soon!” asked Edith, in a 
tone less firm than usual. 

“Yes, every thing seems to concur to furnish 
inducements for a speedy removal. I received 
a letter yesterday, from Mrs. Anderson, who lives 
in Williamsburg ; she has recently lost her bus- 
band, and has determined to return to her pa- 
rents who reside in London. She is to set out 
in about three weeks from this time, and we 
have resolved to accompany her. It is well that 
[ shall not have much time for thought, I shall 
have so many things to attend to.” 

“How much I wish [ could be of use to you, 
if you find I can, pray allow me to be so.” 

** Many thanks, but your presence and assist- 
ance are consolations, of which circumstances 
unfortunately deprive me. It is so hard a les- 
son to learn to do without you, it cannot be be- 
gun too soon.” 

Edith made many minute inquiries, such as af- 
fection and interest alone could prompt, as to all 





Mrs. Grattan’s intended arrangements, prepara- 
tions for the voyage, &c. &c. There are few 
states of mind in which the interest of such sub- 
jects does not become absorbing, and it was es- 
| pecially so at a time when a voyage across the 
| Atlantic was an event to be talked of for the rest 
of one’s life, and Mrs. Grattan was soon deeply 
engaged in a discussion of all the cireumstances 
of it with Edith. How to dispose of her negroes 
was one of the most serious difficulties in leaving 
the country. Mr. Murphy had offered to hire 
‘them, and let them continue at their present place 
, of abode, as he would want labor on the farm; 
he was known to be a humane man, but she did 
not feel quite easy to give them up into the hands 
of any oneelse. Sarah, her own maid, had deter- 
mined to accompany her mistress. 

Mrs. Grattan and her son both possessed that 
easiness of nature, that disregard of thrift and 
minute economy, which made them greatly be- 
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intended emigration. They were somewhat pa- 
cified by hearing they were not to be broken up, 
and that Mr. Murphy, whose character they knew, 
would reside at Myrtle Grove; this gentleman 
would have preferred purchasing to hiring them, 
but they begged not to be sold, saying they hoped 
their master and mistress would get tired of that 
outlandish country, and come back again to their 
own home, as they could not bear to go out of 
“ the family.” 

For such as are not formed for the din and 
turmoil of existence, and shrink from the noise 
and strife of the world, a home of love and peace 
has ties and attractions, of which those who are 
engaged in the great struggle of life, for its pro- 
fits, its pleasures and its honors, can form no 
adequate idea. And sucha home had Myrtle 
Grove been to the Grattans, some dear associa- 
tions, some sweet memory clung about every ob- 
ject, and they could not think of leaving anything 
animate, or inanimate, without paiu, and yet, 
since so sad a “change had come o’er the spirit 
of his dream,” Henry felt that some great step 
was absolutely necessary to restore the tone of 
his mind, for he shuddered to perceive the grow- 
ing dominion of that state of the mental faculties 


“ When thousand thoughts begin to end in one, 
And seek from all the refuge found in none.” 


This if not timely checked must destroy the em- 
pire of will, of reason. 

There are few who cherish sorrows, humilia- 
ting in themselves, and Henry finding it impossi- 
ble to shake off his own weakness, though he 
despised himself for it, felt still more determined 
after his last interview with Edith upon leaving 
the country. 


F.**##**# 





ALONE. 


Alone—alone! 
The leaves of Autumn flying, its low winds sighing, 
Where the loved are lying, 
Seem to my spirit crying, 
With a sad and cheerless tone— 
Thou art alone! 


Alone—alone ! 
Across my heart ’tis creeping, when, instead of sleeping. 
I wakeful lie and weeping, 
Through the long night vigil keeping, 
That low and wailing moan— 
Thou art alone! 


loved, though very indifferently served by their! 
negroes, Who heard with great dismay of their, 








Alone—alone! 
When hours with wings of healing, to other hearts are 


5S 
stealing, 
Until my brain is reeling, 
With the agony of feeling, 
How true the grief-wrung groan— 
Thou art alone! 


Alone—alone! 
I thread the densest crowd, saddest where mirth is loud, 
Wrapped in memory as a cloud 
Until come the pall and shroud, 
Haunts no more wy spirit fown— 
Thou art alone! 


L. W...0008 





Everett's Orations and Speeches.* 


In the portrait gallery of distinguished Ameri- 
cans, there is none of more strikingly marked 
features than the author of these volumes. Nat- 
ural endowment, early education, and the train- 
ing of a whole life, have combined in furnishing 
his character. The phrenologist, at a glance, 
reaches the same conclusions which are the re- 
sult of the most careful and long-continued ob- 
servation of his course. The faculties are fully 
and evenly developed, all in just proportion, and 
all harmoniously blended—teres atque rotundus. 

All that art can do has been added to rich gifts 
of nature. Favoring circumstances surrounded 
him from the earliest to the latest stages of what, 
in the narrow and popular sense, is called educa- 
tion; and from the lowest forms of the school- 
room to the highest walks of the University, his 
career was one continued préeminence over as- 
sociates and competitors. With graceful ease 
he ever bore off the palm. He mastered, in its 
minutest details and broadest comprehension, 
each successive sphere of knowledge, as he ad- 
vanced, and nothing once gained, was suffered 
to escape. His memory faithfully stores, and is 
always ready to bring into use, whatever he has 
learned or observed. 

Our object is not to panegyrize him, but to 
speak of him, as the volumes before us exhibit 
him—a thoroughly educated man. When his 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge, at home 
and abroad, from all its fountains, in all languages 
living and dead, from all the monuments and 
memorials of all ages, and from the experiences 
of academic, professional, political and diploma- 
tic life are taken into view in connection with the 
industry and facility with which he has improved 
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them, we shall rest in the conclusion that no bet-| men ride on the ever changing, aud constantly 
ter instance can be found of what education can suceeeding, waves of public excitement, he is 
accomplish; of its highest results under the most only in the ascendant, when a special oceasion 
favorable auspices. is felt to demand the display of his talents, or the 
We shall dwell upon his character only to point exercise of his pradence, sagacity and fidelity. 
out some of its features, as illustrated in his wri-} While speaking of his remarkable combina- 
tings and public performances. We have allu- tion of qualities, it is but an extended illustration 
ded to his extraordinary memory. This faculty of the same idea, to refer to his character as a 
is combined in him with intellectual traits that business man; laborious, vigilant, and indefati- 
do not often accompany it,—a copious, vivid, gable in all transactions and all trusts, punctual 
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and brilliant imagination, a delicate and refined 
taste, a graceful pleasantry of conception, and 
the various lighter and more shining attributes of 
genius. Great as is the accumulated burden of 
his erudition, he never labors under it. One of, 
the peculiarities of his mental processes is the 
ease with which they move. Another combina-| 


to every engagement, prompt to every service of 
public, social, and private duty; careful and pre- 
cise in the execution of every task, however tri- 
vial or humble, and considerately thoughtful of 
all cireumstances and all claims. We are sure 
that whoever may have had to do with him, as 
Professor or President of the College, Represen- 


tion of qualities in his mental character is also tive in Congress, Governor of Massachusetts, or 
worthy of remark. He unites with the more Foreign Ambassador, will acknowledge that as 
sprightly and dazzling traits of mind an habitual | a man of business they never knew a better. 
sobriety of temperament and decorum of man- His sense of duty, and love of labor, in its mi- 
ner. This to those unacquainted with him, gives’ nutest details, secure to all, who have dealing 
an appearance of coldness and caleulating re-| with him, a faithful, instant, and thorough per- 
serve to his bearing, whereas it is owing entirely formance on his part. Thisis oue source of the 
to the fact that he never allows his fancy or his' exactness and minuteness of the knowledge of 
feelings to take the reins out of the hands of his practical matters apparent in bis writings. A true 
judgment. Upon principle, and by self-discipline, | and steadfast party man, he has never participa- 
he keeps his language, manners, and actions, in|ted in or countenanced personal invective, or 


constant subordination to reason and duty. His violent measures, or any angry excitement. No 


influence, for the moment, would perhaps be provocation has ever prevailed over his equa- 


greater; perhaps it would euhance his happi-. 
ness; it may be thought by some that it would 
improve his character, were he occasionally to| 
let himself loose, as it were, and allow himself to. 
speak and act as carelessly and thoughtlessly as. 
most men do. But such, as we have described 
him, he is, always thoughtful, considerate, and 


nimity or brought him down into the area of re- 
taliation and recrimination. Courtesy, eharity, 
and good-will to all have uniformly marked his 


demeanor in the worst of times, and towards his 


most intemperate opponents. No man has done 


more to inspire the people with a just national 


pride, and a profound love of their country, its 


guarded in his expressions and deportment. As 
a politician and an author, as a legislator and a 
magistrate, or as a participant in the ordinary af- 
fairs and concerns of practical life, caution and 


institutions, and its constitution. The reasons 
that demand a grateful acknowledgement of the 
blessings of our lot, and call upon us to be faith- 
ful to the interests, the liberty, and the glory of 
elaborate carefulness and fidelity are his most America, have been the chosen themes of his elo- 
marked characteristics. As a counseller and quence. In every form of illustration, exhorta- 
statesman, he is prudent, cireutmspect and far-' tion, and appeal, he has enforced them upon our 
sighted. No man is freer from the influence of hearts. Such is the prevalent end and aim of 
sanguine and enthusiastic speculations. While the various performances in the volumes before 
strangers admire the more beautiful and shining us. Throughout, they breathe a patriotism as 
aspects of his mind, his political associates, and broad as the union, reinforeed by the noblest and 
private friends, as well as those who have most highest inspirations of a genuine, christian, world- 
studied his writings, particularly appreciate the wide philanthrophy. 

confidence inspired by the moderation of his We have heard the sentiment expressed that 
views, the accuracy of his judgment, his practical Governor Everett has not been just to the claims 
wisdom, and his ever watchful prudence. This of literature, and his own fame; inasmuch, as he 
caution and moderation of toue, in his habits of 


has spent his strength in brief, occasional, and 
mind and principles of action, operate as has disconnected efforts, iustead of concentrating 
been intimated to some extent and oceasionally,|it on some one great wurk. This remark 


asa disadvantage upon his career as a public only shows how little the character of the 
man. He, of course, never can participate in| age we live in is appreciated. The forms in 
the blind impetuosity of party. While other! which the genius and culture of our author have 
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provght forth their fruits, as collected in these 
volumes, are among the most striking and hope- 
ful of the signs of the times. In former ages 
and states of society, the labors of the scholar 
were pursued in solitary seclusion, and resulted 
ip ponderous, recondite tomes in a dead lan- 
guage, which were only to be found on the cob- 
webed shelves of unfrequeuted libraries, or in 
the dismal retreats of studious recluses, removed 
from all contact with, or influence over, the living 
and moving world. How great and how benig- 
nant is the change in the condition and relations 
of the modern scholar. He lives in a perpetual 
communication with society, and the light en- 
kindled in his own breast is ever flashing forth upon 
the world. The accumulations of intellect and 
jearning are not, as a general practice, reserved to 
be communicated at once, in a voluminous work, 
but are scattered from day to day, along the or- 
dinary path, and among the thronged multitudes 
of men, in the constantly recurring scenes of so- 
cial, professional, and public life. During the 
forty years which he has devoted to the laborious 
pursuits of learning, Mr. Everett has all the while, 
in public discourses, occasional addresses, arti- 





‘in the hands of the great body of the people. 
Whoever reads its pages will beeome a more en- 
lightened and devoted lover of his country. They 

are adapted and designed to heighten the interest 

of the passing generation in the history and pro- 
gress of American liberty from the beginuing, to 
strengthen the popular faith in republican insti- 
tutions, and to deepen the foundations of free- 
dom and the union in the hearts of the people. 
In commending this work to our readers, and to 

‘our countrymen, we discharge an obligation not 
only as literary critics, but as patriotic republi- 
cans. 


, : 
| When any one complains that Mr. Everett has 


‘not devoted himself to the preparation of some 
|one great work, we point to these volumes, and 

regarding their substance and their form, we say, 
\here is a great work, one that will be read with 
| pleasure and improvement so long as virtue, pa- 
triotism, eloquence and genius are admired ; and 
it will not detract from its worth, in the eyes of 
enlightened and wise men, that it has not been 
the product of solitary and scholastic seclusion ; 
‘but called forth by the perpetual contact and 
sympathy of its author with the living movements 


cles in literary and scientific journals, and what) 


are called, and in most cases are, fugitive pam- 
phlets, and other publications, been diffusing 
through the country and the world the treasures 
of his wisdom and the acquisitions of his intellect. 

Whoever reads the tables of contents of these 
volumes will be surprised at the variety and ex- 
tent of topics they embrace, and will begin to 
appreciate the merits of the work that presents 
them in a permanent and inseparable form to the 
public. After perusing those contents, and con- 
templating the stores of universal knowledge, the 
vast range of reflection, the infinite variety of 
purifying and elevating sentiments, the strains of 
inspiring eloquence, and the specimens of grace- 
ful, elegant, and splendid rhetoric they present, 
he will be able to estimate the value of the sepa- 
rate addresses, as they were delivered to listen- 
ing thousands, and of the publication in which 
they are now collected, to be handed down 


of a busy and advancing age. 


The author gives notice of his intention to fol- 
low up the present publication with a similar col- 
lection from articles in Reviews and other peri- 
odicals, and from speeches, reports and corres- 
pondence in the public situations he has held at 

home and abroad. He also promises, if his life 
eid health are spared, to put to press a system- 
atic treatise on the modern law of nations, which 
has long been under preparation. We would 
venture to express a hope that he will add to the 
series the courses of Lectures he has in manu- 
script on Greek literature, ancient art, and the 
civil law, and that in the compilation of his works, 
the few poetical efforts in which he has indulged 
will not be wholly overlooked. We would also 
'take the liberty of suggesting that nothing would 
|more promote and secure his honorable fame, 
‘than a selection from the discourses which he 








among the standard and classical productions of| prepared and delivered while adorning a profes- 


the English language and of American genius. 

Although the work before us belongs in all re- 
spects to the class of elegant literature, it also is 
justly entitled to rank with the most useful sources 
of solid and practical knowledge. The reader will 
be charmed along by the graceful cloquence, the 
glittering attractions of poetic beauty, and the bril- 
liancy of ornament it every where displays ; but, 
at the same time and all the time, his mind will be- 
come enriched with valuable information in every 


sion with whose sacred character his private life 
has ever harmonized. It is true that he was 
transferred from that profession to the chair of 
Greek literature at Cambridge before he was 
twenty one years of age, but he had already 
placed himself in its very front rank, and render- 
ed services to the cause of religion which ought 
not to be suffered to be forgotten. 

Such a series of volumes, in continuation of 
those before us, and presenting his literary, intel- 


{ 


department of learning and science. Itis not ex-|lectual and public career, even from its earliest 
clusively adapted to readers of classical taste and | beginning when he conducted a periodical as an 








learning, but particularly worthy of being placed ' undergraduate, would, we are sure, be oue of the 
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most curjous, interesting, and valuable contribu- 
tions to our literature. 

In giving to our readers extracts from these 
volumes, we hardly know where to turn, or what 
to select. As finished academicai performances 
the orations at Cambridge, Yale, Amherst, and 
Williams’ Colleges, have their several peculiar 


excellencies. ‘The historical discourses embody 


a very considerable portion of the materials that. 


belong to the annals of our country, and many 
important incidents, and relations of events, no- 
ticed by no earlier author. The address on the 
“ Boyhood and Youth of Franklin” was partic- 
ularly noticed at the time, as presenting facts of 
great interest before unknown to the public. 
The addresses delivered in England, while am- 
bassador at that court, elicited the highest en- 
comiums from the first minds there, and contrib- 


uted te give Mr. Everett a reputation abroad, of | 


which his countrymen are not yet aware. 
The following passages will serve as speci- 
mens of his style of thought and expression: 


* And are the properties of matter all discov- 
ered ? its laws all found out? the uses to which 
they may be applied all detected? I cannot be- 
lieve it. We cannot doubt that truths, now un- 
known, are in reserve, to reward the patience and 
the labors of future lovers of truth, which will 
go as far beyond the brilliant discoveries of the 
last generation as these do beyond all that was 
known to the,ancient world. The pages are in- 
finite, in that great volume which was written by 
the hand divine; and they are to be gradually 
turned, perused, and announced, to benefited 
and grateful generations, by genius and patience ; 
especially by patience ; by untiring, enthusiastic, 
self-devoting patience. ‘The progress which has 
been made in art and science is, indeed, vast. 
We are ready to think a pause must follow; that 
the goal must be at hand. Butthere is no goal; 
and there can be no pause; for art aud science 
are, in themselves, progressive and infinite. They 
are moving powers, animated principles; they are 
instinct with life; they are themselves the intel- 
lectual life of man. Nothing can arrest them 
which does not plunge the entire order of society 
into barbarism. There is no end to truth. no 
bound to its discovery and application; and a 
man might as well think to build a tower, from 
the top of which he could grasp Sirius in his 
hand, as prescribe a limit to discovery and in- 
vention.” 

* . . 


* * 


“It may not irreverently be conjectured to be 
the harmonious plan of the universe, that its two 
grand elements of mind and matter should be ac- 
curately adjusted to each other; that there should 
be full occupation, in the physical world, in its 
laws and properties, and in the moral and social 
relations connected with it, for the contemplative 
and active powers of every created intellect. 
The imperfection of human institutions has, as 
far as man is concerned, disturbed the pure har- 
mony of this great system. On the one hand, 
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‘much truth, discoverable even at the present 
stage of human improvement, as we have every 
reason to think, remains undiscovered. On the 
other hand, thousands and millions of rational 
minds, for want of education, opportunity, and 
encouragement, have remained dormant and in- 
active, though surrounded on every side by those 
qualities of things, whose action and combination 
no doubt, still conceal the sublimest and most 
beneficial mysteries. 

* But a portion of the intellect which has been 
placed on this goodly theatre, is wisely, intently, 
and successfully active ; ripening, even on earth, 
into no mean similitude of higher natures. From 
time to time, a chosen hand, sometimes directed 
by what is called chance, but more commonly 
guided by reflection, experiment and research, 
touches, as it were, a spring, until then unper- 
ceived; and, through what seemed a blank and 
impenetrable wall, the barrier to all farther pro- 
gress, a door is thrown open, into some before 
-unexplored hall in the sacred temple of truth. 
The multitude rushes in, and wonders that the 
portals could have remained concealed so long. 
When a brilliant discovery or invention is pro- 
claimed, men are astonished to think how long 
they have lived on its confines, without penetra- 
ting its nature.” 





* * © * bd 





“We are confirmed in the conclusion that the 
popular diffusion of knowledge is favorable to 
the growth of science by the reflection, that, vast 
as the domain of learning is, and extraordinary 
as is the progress which has been made in al- 
most every branch, it may be assumed as cer- 
tain,—TI will not say that we are in its infancy, 
but as truth is as various as nature, and as 
boundless as creation—that the discoveries al- 
ready made, wonderful as they are, bear but a 
small proportion to those that will hereafter be 
effected. In the yet unexplored wonders and yet 
_unascertained laws of the heavens.—iu the aflin- 
ities of the natural properties of bodies; in mag- 
netism, galvanism, and electricity; in light and 
heat; in the combination and application of the 
mechanical powers; the use of steam; the anal- 
ysis of mineral products, of liquid and aériform 
fluids; in the application of the arts and sciences 
to improvements in husbandry, to manufactures, 
to navigation, to letters, and to education; in the 
great department of the philosophy of the mind, 
and the realm of morals; and, in short, to every 
thing that belongs to the improvement of man,— 
there is yet a field of investigation broad enough 
to satisfy the most eager thirst for knowledge, 
aud diversified enough to suit every variety of 
taste and order of intellect. For the peaceful 
victories of the mind, that unknown and uncon- 
_quered world, for which Alexander wept, is for- 
ever near at hand, hidden indeed, as yet, behind the 
veil with which nature shrouds her undiscovered 
mysteries, but stretching all along the confines of 
the domain of knowledge, sometimes nearest 
when least suspected. The foot has not yet 
pressed, nor the eye beheld, it; but the mind, in 
its deepest musings, in its widest excursions, will 
sometimes catch a glimpse of the hidden realm,— 
a gleam of light from the Hesperian island—a 
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fresh and fragrant breeze from off the undis- | 


covered land, 


“ Sabean odors from the spicy shore,” 


proach, explore, and inhabit. 

“Who has not felt, when, with his very soul 
concentred in his eyes, while the world around 
him is wrapped in sleep, he gazes into the holy 
depths of the midnight heavens, or wanders in 
contemplation among the worlds and systems 
that sweep through the immensity of space,— 
who has not felt as if their mystery must yet 
more fully yield to the ardent, unwearied, implo- 
ring research of patient science? Who does 
not, in those choice and blessed noments in which 
the world and its interests are forgotten, and the 
spirit retires into the inmost sanctuary of its own 
meditations, and there, unconscious of every 
thing but itself and the Infinite Perfection, of 
which itis the earthly type, and kindling the 
flame of thought on the altar of prayer.—who 
does not feel, in moments like these, as if it must 
at last be given to man to fathom the great secret 
of his own being; to solve the mighty problems 


“Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate!” 


“When I think in what slight elements the 
great discoveries, that have changed the condition 
of the world, have oftentimes had their origin ; on 
the entire revolution in political and social af- 
fairs, which has resulted from the use of the mag- 
netic needle; on the world of wonders, teeming 
with the most important scieutific discoveries, 
which has been opened by the telescope; on the 
all-controlling influence of the invention of move- 
able metallic types; on the effects of the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, no doubt the casual result 
of some idle experiment in alchemy; on the 
consequences that have resulted and are likely 
to result, from the application of the vapor of 
boiling water to the manufacturing arts, to navi- 
gation, and transportation by land; on the re- 
sults of a single sublime conception in the mind 
of Newton, on which he erected, as on a founda- 
tion, the glorious temple of the system of the 
heavens,—in fine, when I consider how, from the 
great master principle of the philosophy of Ba- 
con,—the induction of truth from the observation 
of fact.—has flowed, as from a living fountain, 
the fresh and still swelling stream of modern sci- 
ence, | am almost oppressed with the idea of the 
probable connection of the truths already known 
with great principles which remained undiscov- 
ered,—of the proximity, in which we may un- 
consciously stand, to the most astonishing though 
yet unrevealed mysteries of the material and in- 
tellectual world.” 


* * * . * * 


“So, too, in reference to the whole department 


of physiology, which seems one broad and invi- | 


ting field of inquiry. The great discovery by 
Harvey of the circulation of the blood was made 


at the time when the science of anatomy, com- | 


pared with its preseut condition. was in its in- 
faney. Is it too much to expect. with all the light 
which has within two centuries been thrown upon 
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almost every part of the human frame and the 
vital economy, that some vuew disclosures may 


\before long take place, akin to that which has 


immortalized the name of Harvey? Does there 


; ; ; | not seem some approximation to such disclosures 
_which happier voyagers in aftertimes shall ap-|in the state of modern speculation in reference 


to the nervous system ? 


ls there not reason to 
think that, in the progress of discovery in the 
department of electro-magnetism in one direc- 
tion, and of animal electricity in the other, some 
brilliant generalization, embracing both, may be- 
fore long be established ? 


| ” : * * ” 


| The following passage is from an address on 
| Temperance : 
| 
| Then, as to poverty. I believe the poverty 
jout of the alms-house, produced by intempe- 
| rance, is greater. in the amountof suffering which 
it occasions, than the poverty in the alms-house. 
| To the victims of drunkeuness whom it has con- 
‘dueted to the alms-house. one bitter ingredient 
of the cup is spared. ‘The sense of shame, and 
the struggles of honest pride, are at length over. 
Kut take the case of a person whose family is 
'dependent on the joint labor of itsheads. Sup- 
| pose the man a hard-working mechanie or far- 
mer, the woman an industrious housewife, and 
the family supported by their united labor, fru- 
gality, and diligence. The man, as the phrase 
is, * takes to drink.” Whathappens? The im- 
mediate consequence is, that the cost of the li- 
quer which he consumes is taken from the fund 
which was before barely adequate for their sup- 
port. They must, therefore reduce some other 
partof their expenditure. They have no Juxu- 
ries; and must, accordingly, pinch in the frugal 
comforts aud necessaries of life, in wholesome 
food, in decent clothing, in fuel, in the education 
of thechildren. As the habit of excess increases, 
there must be more and more of this melancholy 
retrenchment. The old clothes, already worn 
out, must he worn longer; the daily fare, none 
too good at the beginning, becomes daily more 
meagre and scanty; the leak in the roof, for 
want of a nail, a shingle, or a bit of board, grows 
wider every winter; the number of panes of bro- 
ken glass, whose place is poorly supplied with old 
hats and rags, daily increases ; but net so the size 
of the unreplenished wood-pile. Before long, 
the children are kept from school, for want of 
hooks and clothing; and, at length, the wretched 
family are ashamed to show their sordid tatters 
in the church, on the Sabbath day. Meantime, 
the fund for the support of the family, the labor 
of its head, although burdened with a constantly 
growing charge for liquor, is diminished in con- 
sequence of the decline of his health, strength, 
and energy. He is constantly earning less; and, 
of what he earns, constantly consuming more 
unproductively—destructively. Let this process 
proceed a year or two, and see to what they are 
reduced, and how poverty passes into crime. 
| Look into his hovel,—for such, by this time, it 
‘is,—when he comes home on Saturday eve- 
ning ;—the wages of his week’s labor already 
squandered in excess. Not wholly intoxicated, 
he is yet heated with liquor, and craves more. 
Listen to the brutal clamors, accompanied by 
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threats and oaths, with which he demands of his 
family the food which they have been able to pro- 
cure neither forthemselves nor him. See the poor, 
grown-up children,—boys and girls, perhaps 
young men and women, old enough to feel the 
shame as well as the misery of their heritage.— 
without a tinge of health upontheir cheeks, with- 
out a spark of youthful cheerfuluess in their 
eyes, silent and terrified, creeping supperless, for 
the night, to their wretched garret to escape out- 
rage, curses, and blows, from the author of their 
being. Watch the beart-broken wife, as, with 
a countenance haggard with care and woe, she 
seeks in vain to supply the wants of a half- 
starved, sickly, shrieking babe, out of the foun- 
tain which hunger, and ill-usage, and despair 
have exhausted; and then return in the morning, 
and find her blood and the infant's wet upon the 
hearth-stone.* Do I paint from the imagination, 
or do [ paint from nature?) Am I sporting with 
your feelings; or might [ heighten the picture, 
and yet spare you many a heart-sickening trait 
from real life? 

In a word, sir, when we contemplate intempe- 
rance in all its bearings and effects on the condi- 
tion and character of men, I believe we shall 
come tothe conclusion that it is the greatest evil 
which, as beings of a compound nature, we have 
to fear; the greatest, because striking directly at 
the ultimate principle of the constitution of man. 
Let us contemplate this point a momeut, for 
within it is comprehended, if | mistake not, the 
whole philosophy of this subject. Our life ex- 
ists in a mysterious union of the corporeal and 
intellectual principles, an alliance of singular in- 
timacy, as well as of strange contrast, between 
the two extremesof being, In their due relation 
to each other, and in the rightful discharge of 
their respective functions, I do not know whether 
the pure etherial essonce itself (at least as far as 
we can comprehend it, which is but faintly) ought 
more to excite our admiration than this most 
wondrous compound of spirit and matter. I do 
not kuiow that it is extravagant to say that there 
is as signal a display of the divine skill in linking 
those intellectual powers, which are the best im- 
age of the Divinity, with the forms and proper- 
ties of matter, as in the creation of orders of be- 
ings purely disembodied and spiritual. When I 
contrast the dull and senseless clod of the valley, 
in its unanimated state, with the curious hand, 
the glowing cheek, the beaming eye, the discrim- 
inating sense which dwells in a thousand nerves, 
I feel the force of that inspired exclamation—* I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made!” And when 
I consider the action and reaction of soul and 
body on each other, the impulses given to volition 
from the senses, and again to the organs by the will; 
when I reflect how thoughts—so exalted that, 
though they comprehend all else. the laws of their 
own existence are incomprehensible—are yet able 
to take a shape in the material air, to issue and 
travel from one sense in one man to another 
sense in another man,—so that as the words 
drop from my lips, the secretchambers of the soul 
are thrown open, and its invisible ideas made 
manifest,—I am lost in wonder. If tothisI add 


*Facts like those stated were disclosed in a criminal 
trial, a short time before the delivery of this address. 
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the reflection, how the world and its affairs are 
governed, the face of nature changed, oceans 
crossed, continents settled, families of men gath- 
ered and kept together for generations, aud mon. 
uments of power, wisdom, and taste erected, 
which last for ages after the hands that reared 
them have turned to dust, and all this by the re. 
gency of that fine intellectual principle which sits 
modestly concealed behind its veil of clay, and 
moves its subject organs, I find no words to ex. 
press my admiration of the union of mind and 
matter by which these miracles are wrought. 
Who can thus coutemplate the wonder, the 
beauty, the vast utility, the benevolence, the jn. 
describable fitness of this organization, and not 
feel that this vice of intemperance, which aims 
directly to destroy it, is the arch abomination of 
our natures ; tending not merely to create a con- 
flict between the nicely adjusted principles, but 
to assure the triumph of that which is low, base, 
sensual, and earthly, over the heavenly and pure; 
to convert this so curiously organized frame into 
a disordered, crazy machine, and to drag down 
the soul to the slavery of grovelling lusts? 


“In the first place, there is the shameful abuse 
of the bounties of Providence, which, after ma- 
king the substantial provision for the supply of 
our daily wants,—alter spreading out the earth, 
with its vegetable stores, as a great table for our 
nutriment, and appointing the inferior animals 
for our solid food,—was pleased, as it would 
seem, of mere grace and favor, to add unnum- 
bered cordial spirits to gratify and cheer us— 
sweet waters and lively spices; to fill the fibres 
of the cane with his luscious sirups, the clusters 
of the vine with its cooling juices, and a hundred 
aromatic leaves, berries, and fruits, with their re- 
freshing and reviving essences; and even to in- 
fuse into the poppy an anodyne against the 
sharpest pains our frail flesh is heir to,—I say, it 
is the first aggravation of the sin of intempe- 
rance, that it seizes on all these kind and bounti- 
ful provisions, and turns them into a source, not 
of comfort and health, but of excess; indecently 
revelling at the modest banquet of nature, shame- 
fully surfeiting at the sober table of Providence, 
and converting everything that has a life and 
power, alike the exhiliarating and the soothing, 
the stimulant and the opiate, into one accursed 
poison. 


“Next come the ravages of this all destroying 
vice on the health of its victims. You see them 
resolved, as it were, to anticipate the corruption 
of their natures. They cannot wait to get sick 
and die. They think the worm is slow in his ap- 
proach and sluggish at his work. They wish to 
reconvert the dust, before their hour comes, into 
its primitive deformity and pollution. My friend, 
who spoke before me, (Dr. Pierson.) called it a 
partial death. I would rather eall it a double 
death, by which they drag about with them, 
above the grave, a mass of diseased, decaying, 
achingelay. They will not only commit suicide, 
buat do it in such a way as to be the witnesses 
and conscious victims of the cruel process of 
self-murder; doing it by degrees, by inches; 
quenching the sight, benumbing the brain, laying 
dewn the arm of industry to be cut off; and 
changing a fair, healthy, robust frame, for a 
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shrinking, suffering, living corpse, with nothing 
of vitality but the power of suffering, and with 
every thing of death but its peace. 

«Then follows the wreck of property,—the 
great object of worldly pursuit; the temporal 
ruin, which comes, like an avenging angel, to 
waste the substance of the intemperate; which 
crosses their threshold, commissioned, as it were, 
to plague them with all the horrors of a ruined 
fortune and blasted prospect; and passes before 
their astonished sight, in the dread array of af- 
fairs perplexed, debts accumulated, substance 
squandered, honor tainted, wife, children cast 
out upon the mercy of the world, and he who 
should have been their guardian and protector 
dependent for his unearned daily bread on those 
to whom he is a burden and a curse. 

“ Bad as all this is, much as it is, it is neither 
the greatest nor the worst part of the aggrava- 
tions of the crime of intemperance. It produ- 
ces consequences of still more awful moment. 
It first exasperates the passions, and then takes 
off from them the restraints of the reason and 
will; maddens and then unchains the tiger, rav- 
ening for blood ; tramples all the intellectual and 
moral man under the feet of the stimulated clay; 
lays the understanding, the kind affections, and 
the conscience in the same grave with prosperity 
and health; and having killed the body, kills the 
soul!” 


At a festival of the Scot’s Charitable Society 
in Boston, Mr. Everett after alluding to the 
Scotch in America, and ealling up the memories 
of some of Scotland’s greatest men, spoke as 
follows : 


“For myself, sir, I confess that I love Scot- 
land. I have reason to do so. I have trod the 
soil of the 


‘Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.’ 


l have looked up to the cloud-capt summit of 
Ben Lomond; I have glided among the fairy 
islets of Loch Katrine; and from the battlements 
of Stirling Castle have beheld the links of Forth 
sparkling inthe morning sun. Ihave done more; 
I have tasted that generous hospitality of Scot- 
land, which her majesty’s consul has so justly 
commemorated; I have held converse with her 
most eminent sons; I have made my pilgrimage 
to Melrose Abbey, in company with that modern 
magician, who, mightier than the magician of 
old, that sleeps beneath the marble floor of its 
chancel, has hung the garlands of immortal poesy 
upon its shattered arches, and made its moss- 
clad ruins a shrine, to be visited by the votary of 
the muse from the remotest corners of the earth, 
to the end of time. Yes, sir, musing as I did, in 
my youth, over the sepulchre of the wizard, 
once pointed out by the bloody stain of the cross 
and the image of the archangel, —standing within 
that consecrated enclosure, under the friendly 
guidance of him whose genius has made it holy 
ground,— while every nerve within me thrilled 
with excitement, my fancy kindled with the in- 
spiration of the spot. I seemed to behold, not 
the vision so magnificently described by the min- 
strel,—the light which, as the tomb was opened, 
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“ broke forth so gloriously, 
Streamed upward to the chancel roof, 
And through the galleries far aloof,”’ 


but [ could fancy that I beheld, with sensible 
perception, the brighter light which had broken 
forth from the master mind ; which had streamed 
from his illumined page all-gloriously upward, 
above the pinnacles of worldly grandeur, till it 
mingled its equal beams with that of the bright- 
est constellations in the intellectual firmament of 
England. 

‘In taking my seat, sir, I beg leave to renew 
my thanks for the honor done me, and to pro- 
pose as a toast— 


“Tue Scots’ CHariraste Society, THE 
PROSPERITY OF THE INSTITUTION, AND THE 
WELFARE OF EACH OF ITS MEMBERS.” 


The following extract presents two kinds of 
style, of each of which Mr. Everett is a master 
—simple narrative and gorgeous declamation. 
He is speaking of the battle of Lexington. 


“Of this gallant little company, seven were 
killed and ten wounded, a quarter part at least 
of the number drawn up, and a most signal proof 
of the firmness with which they stood the British 
fire. Willingly would I do justice to the sepa- 
rate merit of each individual of this heroic band; 
but tradition has not furnished us the means. A 
few interesting anecdotes have, however, been 
preserved. Jedediah Munroe was one of the 
wounded. Not disheartened by this circum- 
stance, instead of quitting the field, he marched 
with his company, in pursuit of the enemy, to 
Concord, and was killed in the afternoon. Ebe- 
nezer Munroe, Jun., received two wounds, and 
a third ball through his garments. William Tidd, 
the second in command of the company, was 
pursued by Major Pitcairne, on horseback, up 
the north road, with repeated cries to stop, or he 
was adead man! Having leaped the fence, he 
discharged his gun at his pursuer, and thus com- 
pelled him in turn to take flight. Robert Mun- 
roe was killed, with Parker, Muzzy, and Jona- 
than Harrington, on or near the line where the 
company was formed. Robert Munroe had 
served in the French wars. He was the stand- 
ard-bearer of hiscompany at the capture of Lou- 
isburg, in 1758. He now lived to see set up for 
the first time the banner of his country’s inde- 
pendence. He saw it raised amidst the handful 
of his brave associates; alas that he was struck 
down, without living, like you, venerable survi- 
vors of that momentous day,—to behold it—as 
it dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun—at 
the head of the triumphant hosts of America! 
All hail to the glorious ensign! Courage to the 
heart and strength to the hand, to which, in all 
time, it shall be intrusted! May it forever wave 
in honor, in unsullied glory, and patriotic hope, 
on the dome of the Capitol, on the country’s 
strongholds, on the tented plain, on the wave- 
rocked topmast! Wheresoever on the earth's 
surface the eye of the American shall behold it, 
may he have reason to bless it! On whatsoever 
spot it is planted, there may freedom have a 
foothold, humanity a brave champion, and reli- 
gion an altar! Though stained with blood ina 
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righteous cause, may it never, in any cause, be | 
stained with shame! Alike, when its gorgeous 
folds shall wanton, iu lazy holiday triumph, on the 
summer breeze, and its tattered fragments be 
dimly seen through the clouds of war, may itbe 
the joy and pride of the American heart! First 
raised in the cause of right and liberty. in that 
cause alone may it forever spread out its stream- 
ing blazonry to the battle and the storm! First 
raised in this humble village, and since borne vic- 
toriously across the continent and on every sea, 
may virtue, and freedom, and peace forever fol- 
low where it leadsthe way! The banner which 
was borne on this spot, by a village hero*, was 
not that whose glorious folds are now gathered 
round the sacred depository of the ashes of his 
brave companions, as they lie before us. He 
carried the old provincial flag of Massachusetts 
Bay. As it had once been planted in triumph 
on the walls of Louisburg, Quebec, and Mon- 
treal, it was now raised in a New England vil- 
lage, among a band of brave men, some of whom 
had followed it to victory in distant fields, and 
now rallied beneath it, in the bosom of their 
homes, determined, if duty called them, to shed 
their blood in its defence. May Heaven approve 
the omen! The ancient standard of Massachu- 
setts Bay was displayed for the confederating 
colonies before the Star-SpanGitep BANNER OF 
THE Unron had been flung to the breeze. Should 
the time come, (which God avert!) when that 
sacred banner shall be rent in twain, may Mas- 
sachusetts, who first raised her standard in the 
cause of United America, be the last by whom it 
isdeserted! As many of her children, who first 
raised that standard on this spot, fell gloriously 
in its defence, so may the last son of Massachu- 
‘setts, to whom it shall be intrusted, not yield it 
but inthe mortal agony !” 


* Joseph Simonds was the ensign of the Lexington 
company, on the 19th of April, 1775. 





DISCIPULUS. 


A TALE OF ST. VALENTINE’S EVE. 


I. 


7 
Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossen.—F aust. 


Discipulus sat by the dying embers. His lamp 
burnt faintly, as though his melancholy musings 
had dimmed its light. Pleasant thoughts of the 
Past filled his heart, but mingled with mournful 
fears lest the hours on which he loved to dwell 
in his waking dreams should be lost to him for- 
ever. He dreaded lest the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of passion in the human heart should work 
a change; and at sadder moments chill appre- 
hensions crossed him lest the deadly shaft, which 
seems ever to be launched when man’s hope is 
brightest, should even now be aimed. 

The moon looked down into his lone chamber, 
as she is wont to look upon those who keep the 
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watches of the night. The feathered warblers 
of the wood sing sweetest where the echoes reg. 
pond to their music. Thus too doth the soul of 
man dwell more earnestly on the drearinegs of 
life, the solemn realities of the grave, when he 
muses in the calm, silvery light of the moon. She 
hath known no fatigue, no weariness, no disquie- 
tude. Shesmiled on creation and joined the morn. 
ing stars in their first songs of joy. She beheld 
the coming of the floods, and looked upon a desgo- 
lated world with the same serene countenance 
that had shone on Eden. The towns of ancient 
Priam, the temples of classic Greece, the halls 
of ill-fated Dido, the theatres of imperial Rome, 
the pyramids, those cities of the dead, the gilded 
fanes of the caciques, the glory that sat between 
the cherubim, the agony which had marked the 
birth of a New Revelation—all—all were wit- 
nessed by her with the same peaceful, earnest 
smile as that with whichshe looked into the room 
of our lonely Discipulus. 


“Ugh! ugh!’ coughed a harsh voice. Our 
hero started. The sound came from a little old 
man with rosy cheeks, and twinkling eyes, who 
had seated himself on the opposite of the fire- 
place. The stranger was dressed in a broad- 
brimmed hat—a coat buttoned close to the chin, 
but which seemed to be literally extinguished by 
the multitude of pockets with which it was adorn- 
ed—red breeches, and top boots, none too wide 
for his ample calf. 

“Ugh! ugh! a cold night this,” said the visitor, 
as he industriously coaxed the half-burnt -wood 
into a cheerful blaze. 

“Yes, very cold,” responded Diseipulus. *“ Al- 
low me to ask— 

‘‘My name? eh! oh, all in good time. But 
do’nt you keep something with which to warm 
one’s inner man on such a night as this ?” 

*‘ Certainly—here is some tolerable Madeira.” 

“Fine wine that—good body—though I con- 
fess that a jorum of hot whiskey punch would 
have been more to my liking such a devilish cold 
nightas this. You see! am not Old Nick, though 
I did get into your room without your know- 
ledge. No, my fine fellow, I’m a saint.” 

“A saint! I was under the impression that 
saints were people who had so completely sub- 
limated the earthly portion of their mortal frames, 
as to have gradually evaporated into the Cal- 
endar,” 

‘‘ Nosuch thing. Saints are good fellows, who 
say their prayers regularly night and morniug— 
swear a little now and then—take a cheerful 
glass of wine, or mug of toddy, on befitting oc- 
casions, and eschew temperance societies and all 
kindred associations for the promotion of Vice.” 

“Really, my dear sir, you open to me some 
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thought in my ignorance, that it was only to be 
obtained by vigils and mortifications.” 

« Backbiting and self-righteousness—-sit up all 
night for the purpose of slandering one’s neigh- 
bors in honor of one’s self—fasting twice a week 
that one may say to his fellow-sinner, ‘stand by, 
for 1 am holier than thou.’ No, no—I’m a saint, 
but does my face look like a whited sepulchre ?” 

“Really, [ must say, that there is no resem- 
blance in color at least. Come! let me fill up 
your glass to our better acquaintance.” 

“Sir, here’s to your very good health. And 
now I don’t ask anything about yourself, for I 
have long had my eye upen you. As for myself, 
my history is told in but few words. I am 
St. Valentine.” 

“St. Valentine! Allow me to drink your health 
in a bumper.” 

“With pleasure, and then we'll have another 
to the fair girl whose messenger I am to-night.” 

“My dear saint, you are thrice weleome—I 
am ready to pledge her in three times three.” 

“All in good time. By Jove, I’m glad to find 
you such a jovial fellow. I thought there was 
metal in you, although you kept yourself im- 
mured so strictly among your books. So there’s 
a package for you. I want an answer.” 

Discipulus perused its contents with eager 
haste: a joyous smile overspread his counte- 
nance; yet every now and then he heaved a deep 
sigh. When he had finished, be leaned his head 
upon his hand. Presently he looked up, and be- 
thinking himself of his answer, began to write. 
The words flew from beneath hispen. He wrote 
from a full heart. 

“What! not done yet? You are a long time 
about inditing your sonnet. Let me see what 
you have written. Oh, dear me! 


* Earth’s minions greet with a smile.’ 


Very true; that is, when they have reason to 
court your acquaintance— 


‘If yet here linger the trusty and true, 
Lonely they hasten to yon welkin blue.’ 


Very false. -No. The trusty and true-hearted 
have a chemical affinity foreach other. He who 
dwells an isolated spirit, does so because he lives 
within his own selfish world. Besides, my friend, 
for you to speak so. Forshame! No. I will 
take no such gloomy words to that true and trusty 
girl to darken her bright soul. I'll chant you an 


answer, and do you write it down as your own. 
But first a glass of that Madeira. 
ing has made me thirsty.” 

“ But, Reverend sir, may not the soul be sad 
even for its own weal?” 

“Oh! more of that hereafter. 


Much speak- 


My song first. 


accompany myself with the shovel and tongs. 
Indite, I say. Indite : 


ST. VALENTINE’S SONG. 


1. 


Oft sadly I have sung, 
But never again 

Will I strike my rude lyre 
To so mournful a strain. 


xX 


Henceforth I will bear me 
In the struggle of life, 
As fitteth a warrior 
Full arméd for strife. 


3. 


In sadness, in sorrow, 
In darkest despair, 
I'll manfully bear me 
With heart of good cheer. 


4. 


I’ve something to strive for, 
Which like as a star 

O’er life’s stormy ocean, 
Doth shine from afar. 


“Now, is not that better than your dolorous 
verses.” 

“True, most excellent saint. I thank thee for 
the song, and shall most gladly adopt it as my 
own. But few have your happy gift of teaching 
wisdom in a cheerful strain.” 

“It is the only way in which true wisdom is 
ever taught. The knowledge picked up by the 
wayside of life is pretty much the only availa- 
ble knowledge which man possesses. Besides, 
gravity is the essence of imposture.’’* 

“ But does not gaiety seem inconsistent with 
deep thought? Thought flickers up in the soul 
like lightning in the cloudy sky, restless, un- 
certain—leaving behind a darkness deeper and 
more sombre than that which it had served mo- 
mentarily to dissipate.” 

Here Discipulus paused. For some time past 
he had felt chilly ; growing colder and colder, 
until just then his heart seemed to cease beating. 
He felt himself, like Buosa da Duera, “a sinner 
pinched in ice.”+ He straggled violently to free 
himself from his freezing shackles. He awoke. 
Yes, he awoke. No wonder that he was cold. 
He had been dreaming, and his cloak had fallen 
off during his slambers. But we are too hasty. 
We must first of all tell who Discipulus was, 
how he got there, and what he was doing. We 


* Shaftesbury. 
t Io vidi, potrai dir, quel da Duera 





Come! 


Indite ‘St. Valentine’s Song,’ whilst I 








La, dove i peccatori stanno freschi. 


Dante: Inferno, XXXII. 116—117. 
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must introduce our hero to our readers. It is 
no joke to write a biographical sketch. It is 
much easier to narrate facts, or enunciate senti- 
ments. But it is essential to the proper under- 
standing of this history, that those who honor it 
with a perusal, should have a correct idea of the 
individual whose life and adventures it professes 
to record. 

The room, into which the moonlight before 
described made its way, was small, with a low 
ceiling, and but scantily furnished. A few boards 
run across in a sort of aleove served as book- 
shelves to some volumes, whose miscellaneous 
character, alone sufficed to give an insight into 
the character of their possessor. But this was 
still further illustrated by the various languages 
in which their contents were embodied. Here 
was a well-thumbed copy of Spinoza’s Ethics 


aud Epistles alongside of Calvin’s Institutes— | 


both written in medieval Latin. A received edi- 
tion of St. Augustine’s works lay upon * The 
Apician Anecdotes, or a Choice Collection of 
Culinary Facts and Receipts.” The Sorrows of 
Werther in the original, a language but little stu- 
died at the time our history begins, was stuck 
within a volume of Barrow's Sermons. Plato’s 
dialogues and the Baria of Johannes Secun- 
dus, Hobbe’s Leviathan and * The Imitation of 
Christ,” Berzelius and Grotius, St. Jerome and 
Coke Littleton, physics and metaphysics, phi- 
losophy and folly, sermons and plays, pamphlets 
and tomes, together with many a specimen of 
the quaint and multiform productions of the press 
were piled up in “the most admired disorder.” 

Nor was poetry wanting, for there was many 
a volume from Homer and Horace, Dante and 
Tasso, Shakspeare and Milton, Voltaire and 
Lope, to the living authors, then sounding the 
lyre, and making golden music destined to be- 
come immortal. But the poetry of Discipulus 
was in his heart. His books were for his head. 
Batin his memory he cherished the celestial strains 
whose living fire permeated his whole intellec- 
tual and moral being. Even as the Gebir bows 
in adoration before the vivifying luminary of day, 
so did he worship at the shrine of Poesy. It 
was to him in the place of religion. Nay it was 
to him religion itself. With his wild, enthusias- 
tic desires—his young, untrained feelings—his 
vague, mysterious yearnings for spiritual truth— 
his fierce, uncomprehended struggles with the 
dark questions of life and death—his hopeless, 
yet oft-repeated strivings to know God and to 
search him out, he had lost sight of religion as a 
consolation, a support and a duty. He had be- 
taken himself to poetry as a consolation, to phi- 
losophy as a support; and though he felt the 
meagreness of the one, and the feebleness of the 
other—thongh his heart told him that the soul’s 





cravings were above human thoughts, still, they 
were to him the best comfort whieh his poor, 
bewildered mind could furnish. 

Off in one corner of the room was a couch 
which looked, so narrow were its dimensions, as 
though it had been originally a very model of that 
sort of sleeping accommodation known amongat 
the upholsterers as ‘‘a single bedstead.” — A little 
table was placed just in front of the fire-plaee, 
at which our hero was seated. He had been 
writing, till shortly before our story begins, when 
overcome by fatigue and exertion he had fallen 
asleep in his chair. Whilst in this state the spirit 
world had opened to him, as already narrated, 
though as we have already seen, the disclosures 
were not of much importance. Still, with all 
that we have said, we have not yet told our read- 
ers who Discipulus was. We hasten to answer, 

Discipulus then was a gentleman rejoicing in 
some eighteen years of age and a few odd 
mouths, but his pale face, his haggard, care-worn 
look would have better suited an age thrice that 
to which he was entitled in the records of the 
Family Bible. Descended from a proud and 
well-born family, he had all the physieal charae- 
teristics of birth and breeding. His features be- 
tokened all that susceptibility to emotion and 
feeling, which characterizes the Grecian style of 
countenance, particularly the upper lip, thateven 
in the lifeless marble seems tremulous with sen- 
sibility. ‘The pallor of his face, and the anxious- 
ness of his expression were owing to two causes, 
one was, continued ill health; the other was, his 
situation in a pecuniary point of view. For 
nearly four years prior to the moonlight night in 
question had disease more or less ravaged his 
frame. Month after month had rolled by, year after 
year passed on, but they brought in their flight 
only partial changes to the weary sufferer, Yet 
no words of complaint fell from his lips. _When 
a pang more fierce than usual racked his highly 
wrought nervous organization, the compressed 
lip, and the deepened expression of eye might 
have told a close observer a story of suppressed 
anguish. But he gave no other sign. These 
very sufferings, however, had not been without 
their beneficent influences. The hours, thus ta- 
ken from sleep by physical pain, were spent in 
sweet communion with those ancient sages or 
inspired bards whose uttered thoughts have had 
so much influence on the destinies of mankind. 

But as we have already said, Discipulus had 
another cause of depression and anxiety, his pe- 
cuniary situation. Something more than a year 
before our story opens, he had been thrown on 
hisown resources. Great financial disasters had 
befallen the country for a period of some two 
successive years. His family amongst others had 





suffered. and that most deeply. In other words, 
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they were ruined. He was then an undergraau- 
ate of acollege. By dint of great exertion and 
economy, he was able to maintain himself for a 
few months at the institution, long enough to 
take the second honor of his class for the year, 
with the fair prospect of graduating at its head. 
But the stern necessity of living compelled him | 
to forego scholastic triumphs. He must go forth | 
into the wide world, and forth he went to obtain 
employment, which might furnish him with the 
means of subsistence whilst he studied for a pro- 
fession. He suceeeded in procuring a situation, 
where, in consideration of taking charge of 
heavy pecuniary concerns for a portion of the 
day, he received ascanty remuneration. A pro- 
vincial magazine paid him a trifling pittance for 
supplying its columns with verses, tales and criti- 
cisms, some of which passed under other names, 
none of which were claimed by their unknown 
author. It was whilst writing for this journal 
that Discipulus had faijen into the sleep, in which 
we found him. 





But in the midst of all these difficulties, with 
health so frail, with subsistence so precarious, 
had this boy embarked in the study of that great 
and noble science, the Law. Towards the at- 
tainment of professional knowledge was he bend- 
ing his most unwearied efforts, and hence it was 
that Grotius and Coke were amongst his tutelary 
divinities. In the vista which opened beyond his 
wearisome present, he beheld visions of fantas- 
tic pomp, of glorious deeds, of high triumphs, of 
successfullabor. Attimes, he saw a crowd gath- 
ered around some youthful speaker, whose words 
kindled every eye, whose tones thrilled every 
ear; and as the huzzas of the multitude ascend- 
ed to the upper vaults of heaven, Discipulus 
heard his name borne on the gale, and sound 
onevery tongue. For this he toiled and patiently 
waited the results. 


But at other times he sank back d espondingly. 
Ambition ceased to exercise her empire over her 
slave. Then he longed for the quiet repose of 
the grave, and as he thought upon it, his reflec- 
tion brought the same soothing influences to his 
restless spirit, as the cool breath of the morning 
brings to the cheek of the feverish invalid. At 
such moments he fairly envied the mountain flow- 
er, which fades away in its undisturbed retreat, 
unseen and unknown. It blooms without giving 
pleasure, it perishes without causing regret. 


But whilst we have been indulging in this epi- 
sode, Discipulus has trimmed his lamp, gathered 
his cloak once more around him, and rapidly 
completed his * article’ for the journal. This 


finished, he rose, walked to the window, gazed 
pensively at the moon awhile, and then retired 


VOX ET PRAZTEREA NIHIL. 


I’ve been haunted all night, I’ve been haunted all day 
By the ghost of a song, by the shade of a lay, 

That with meaningless words and profusion of rhyme 
Toa dreamy and musical rhythm keeps time; 

A simple, but still a most magical strain— 

Its dim monotones have bewildered my brain 

With a specious and cunning appearance of thought 

I seem to be catching, but never have caught. 


I know it embodies some very sweet things 

And almost divine is the burden it sings, 

But again, and again, and still always again, 

It has died on my ear at the wave of my pen; 

And so it keeps courtiag and shunning my quest; 
As a bird, that has just been aroused from her nest, 
Too fond to depart and too frightened to stay, 

Only circles about you and flutters away. 


Oh! give me fit words for that exquisite song, 

And youcould not, proud Beauty! be obdurate long, 
lt would come like a voice of command from above, 
And win you to kindness and melt you to love: 

Not gilded with fancy nor tinseled with art, 

But simple as feeling and warm as your heart, 

It would murmur my name with so charming a tone, 
As would almost persuade you to wish it your own. 


AGLavus. 





LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 
New-York, Oct. 18, 1850. 


The principal event of this week in the social 
life of New-York, is the opening of the New 
Music Hall, erected on occasion of Jenny Lind’s 
visit to this country. After repeated delays the 
Hall received its artistic consecration last eyen- 
ing by the monster concert, which has been for 
some time announced with a shrill flourish of 
trumpets by Madame Anna Bishop, under the 
direction of the energetic maestro, Mr. Bochsa. 
The capacity and effect of the Hall were uni- 
versally admired, | believe, without a voice in 
dissent. The application of acoustic princi- 
ples, even those that may be deemed best estab- 
lished, to practical architecture, is so delicate and 
uncertain a process, that the builders, as well as 
the public, have great reason to be gratified at 
the result. It is said by those who are familiar 
with the principal European halls, that no one 
is better adapted to perfect musical expression, 
while the accommodations for the audience are 
on such an ample and convenient scale, as leaves 
nothing to be desired in that respect. The seats 
are at a comfortable distance from each other, 
and sufficient elbow room is allowed to satisfy the 
most aldermanic dimensions. Great taste is dis- 
played in the embellishments of the Hall, which 





to rest, where we will leave him for the present. 


are classic and graceful, without being too 
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profuse, giving an air of refined elegance to the 
scene, and delighting the eye with the agreeable 
harmony of colors, which forms an admirable 
preparation for the enjoyment of the concord of 
sweet sounds. The stage is surmounted with 
the portrait of Jenny Lind, looking down with 
beautiful benignity from the queen-like elevation, 
and recalling the charm of her personal charac- 
ter, even to those who question her supremacy 
as a vocalist. It is no small pleasure to feel that 
at last we have a Temple of the Muses worthy 
of the name, especially after having been so long 





compelled to listen to concerts, on a large scale, 
in that dismal, graceless, inexcusable relic of 
New-England Puritanism, the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle. Apollo and John Calvin in such inti- 
mate proximity,—it is a desecration of both. I 
do not forget the pleasant Italian Opera even- 
ings, nor the enchantments of Jenny Lind at) 
Castle Garden, but it was almost like listening | 
to music in the open air, and constantly made 
you lament that such a wealth of delicious har- 
monies should be wasted on blank, unconscious 
space. 

But let me find my way back to Tripler Hall, 





(as it is to be most unpoetically styled,) and to 
Madame Bishop’s concert. On entering the 
Hall, about half an hour before the time an-. 
nounced fur the concert to begin, I was quite 
shocked to find only a thin sprinkling of people, 
where I had expected to struggle through a crowd 
in order to step foot within the interior. Before 
the clock struck the hour, however, the seats 
near the proscenium began to be tolerably well 
filled, but throughout the whole evening there 
were sO many instances of what nature abhors, 
as to give an uncomfortable, desolate sense of 
loneliness, which even the sight of the closely- 
packed orchestra could not dissipate. To make 
bad worse, there were so many faults in the ar- 
rangement, that the concert was delayed till 
nearly nine o’clock; the audience began to grow 
uneasy; soon became noisy ; nervous people got 
fidgety; Bochsa came forward With an apology 
in bad English; while the rain out of doors, 
which was now falling briskly, and the discon- 
tent inside at the delay, effectually wet-blanketed 
what enthusiasm there was in reserve beneath 
the white vests and opera-cloaks that were scat- 
tered at intervals along the settees. 

The presence of Bochsa at length announced 
that all was right, and omitting most of the usual 
preliminary tuning and experimenting, the gi- 
gautic orchestra, with the no less gigantic im- 
pressario, commenced the first piece of the pro- 
gramme. This was Beethoven’s Grand Sym- 
phony in C Minor, No. 5. It was decidedly the 
jewel of the evening. The critics,of whom I am 





not one, find fault with the want of finished, sci- 








entific execution in the performance of this glorj. 
ous symphony, but the effect on ears not too fag- 
tidious for enjoyment was wonderful. I can only 
express my astonishment that an orchestra, or. 
ganized with so much haste, and under so ma 


disadvantages, with very imperfect drilling, 


should have been able to render the noble com- 
position of Beethoven with so great spirit and 
power. It was a delightful foretaste of what 
may be expected during the series of concerts 
that are promised. 

Madame Bishop was loudly greeted, as she 
appeared upon the stage, the audience evidently 
being prepossessed in her favor, and disposed to 
give her full justice in the comparison which she 
has unwisely challenged with Jenny Lind. Her 
vocalization was clear, liquid, sweet, and scien- 
tific. ‘The precision of her execution ealled forth 
a warm tribute of applause from critical ama- 
teurs, but the performance was too professional, 
too even, too self-possessed, with no bursts of 
passionate emotion, to enkindle the enthusiasm 
of the audience. It was seen at once that the 
pretension of rivalling Jenny Lind in the admi- 
ration of the public was only ridiculous. 

Jenny Lind’s return to New York is now ex- 
pected with great impatience. With her strange, 
maguetic power over an audience, growing quite 
as much out of the spontaneous homage which 
the heart pays to a generous nature, as to her 
extraordinary musical gifts, | do not anticipate 
any cooling down of the popular excitement. 
Her voice no doubt will display new qualities in 
the Tripler Hall, though I am persuaded there 
will be a considerable portion of our musical 
critics who will continue to deny her claim to the 
highest eminence in her art. 

Believing that all truth is promoted by fair 
controversy, I think the effect of the discussion 
which she has called forth, on both sides, will be 
to increase and elevate the musical taste of this 
country. I know not why we should pin our 
faith on foreign dictation in this matter, more 
than any other, and it is certain, that no criti- 
cisms of a higher order for acuteness and scien- 
tific discrimination have as yet appeared on Jenny 
Lind than several which I could name from the 
American press. 


An agreeable addition to the social and intel- 
lectual resources of New-York for the coming 
winter, and I hope indeed for a much longer pe- 
riod, is the Atheneum, which has recently been 
established as a private speculation in the upper 
part of Broadway. The apartments devoted to 
this purpose consist of a Reading Room, a Con- 
versation Room, and a Chess Room, all of them 
fitted up in a style of luxurious elegance in keep- 
ing with their respective objects, and presenting 
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a great temptation to those who wish to dispose | 
of their leisure in a manner which combines the 
charms of society with the freedom of literary 
retirement. The Reading-Room is to be liber- 
ally furnished with the periodical literature of 
every civilized country. Thus far the Conver- 
sation Room seems to present the greatest at- 
tractions, for in addition to the charms of the | 





fragrant weed, (the only provision made for the | commence with a lecture by Edwin P. Whipple, 


material nature,) you may drop in there of a fine 


evening and meet with the most interesting men | 


of the city,—poets, authors, journalists, mer- 
chant-princes, merchant-tailors, Genin no doubt, 
Barnum when he returns, the great lights of the 
church and the bar, and indeed every thing of 
the masculine gender that goes to make up the 
many-coloured, embroidered, magnificent, and 
humbugerous texture of social life in this restless 
and polyglottal Babel of a city. The Chess 
Room, too, which is exclusively devoted to the 
mysteries of that game, is not without its taci- 
turn votaries, brooding with oriental solemnity 
over the chances of a favorable move. I am 
glad to find that liberal arrangements have been 
made for the reception of strangers. For alim- 
ited period, visitors to the city may be introdu- 
ced by subscribers and enjoy all the privileges of 
the institution. Outside of the club, there has 
been no place so agreeable for an hour or two’s 
lounge in the evening. I advise my friends not 
to overlook this, when arranging their amuse- 
ments on a visit to New-York. 


The Panorama of Cuba, by Loomis, which 
has been on exhibition at the Minerva Rooms for 
the week past, is a work of far more than ordi- 
nary merit. It has not the glare and clap-trap 
which so often disgust us in paintings of this 
kind, but is a production of long continued study 
and excellent taste. The artist, who is still a 
young man, has resided in Cuba for several years, 
enthusiastically devoted to the preparation of this 
work. He succeeded in gaining the confidence 
of the Spanish government, and was allowed 
unusual facilities in the accomplishment of his 
design. Seldom has a stranger been enabled to 
observe the interior of institutions, to which he 
was permitted to have free access. With a re- 
markable power of delineation, and an unerring 
tact in the selection of scenes, he has reproduced 
the principal objects of interest in that beautiful 
island with a vivid and expressive naturalness, 
which sufficiently vouches for the truth of the rep- 
resentation. I am told by those who are famil- 
iar with the localities described, that they are 
portrayed with wonderful fidelity and effect. The 
contrast between the picturesque water scenery 
and the rich tropical landseape is admirably sus- 
tained, and helps to preserve the illusion of the 





from a man of his real ability. 


senses, to which nothing is wanting but the fra- 
grant breath of the forest, to convert into a re- 
ality. 


The season for lectures is about to open with 
unusual eclat. The Mercantile Library Associ- 
ation, which may now claim the rank of file- 
leader in these intellectual enterprises, is the first 
to announce its programme. Its course is to 


the famous Boston critic, whose tongue is said 
to be no less pungent than his pen. I heard him 
on one occasion last winter, when he used more 
rhetorical legerdemain than I liked to witness 
He clearly meant 
to take the audience captive, and he succeeded. 
But it was at the expense of the simple and down- 
right force with which he takes the heart out of 
a book, and shows up its character in the bright- 
est light. He is very popular, however, as a lec- 
turer in New-England and I dare say will call 
together an immense audience in New-York. 
Among other names on the programme, I notice 
those of Rev. Dr. Ryder of Georgetown, and 
Geo. H. Miles of Baltimore, Catholics both, and 
gentlemen of well-known eminent accomplish- 
ments. John H. Dwight of Boston lectures on 
“Operatic Music,” especially Don Giovanni, a 
subject to which he is admirably qualified to do 
justice. No other public courses have yet been 
announced, but we shall have a plenty, without 
doubt, before the winter closes. 


By the bye, I see that Park Benjamin, the well 
known journalist and man of letters, has resumed 
his residence in New-York, and announces his 
intention to devote himself to the profession of a 
lecturer. I own I am glad to see cultivated and 
able scholars adopting a pursuit which has been 
so eminently signalized by some of the finest 
minds both in England and in our own country. 
Mr. Benjamin has ,already given proof of his 
ability in this department, and I presume, will 
enter upon a still more brilliant career. 

Mr. G. P. R. James, too, proposes to deliver 
his lectures on the * History of Civilization,” in 
the principal cities of the United States. His 
success in Boston, to be sure, where he made a 
commencement, was by no means flattering. 
But this was owing to incidental causes, not to 
any defect in his lectures. He was there in the 
midst of the Jenny Lind excitement. The pub- 
lic mind was preoccupied, nor did James under- 
stand the mode of tuning Boston opinion to a fu- 
ror. From all that I have heard, his views on 
the subject of his lectures, are profound, philo- 
sophical, and of a more popular character than 
those of Guizot, and I think he will generally be 
heard with interest by the most intelligent audi- 
ences. 

I have goed authority for saying that R. H. 
Stoddard, perhaps the most brilliant of our 
younger poets, is busily engaged on an elaborate 
poem, entitled ‘*The Search for Proserpine,” to 
which he means to give all the vigor of his 
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intellect. Heis known hitherto for his little volume, 
and his contributions to the magazines, but his 
friends have long deemed himcapable of a more 
sustained performance than he has yet attempted. 
His imagination is rich, quaint, sensuous, revel- 
ling in scenes of luxuriant beauty, and breathing 
a certain warm, oriental atmosphere, in which 
he seems more at home than in any of our 
frigid, colorless, working-day realities. His mind 
is imbued with the spirit of Keats and Tenny- 
son, though he cannot be called a servile imita- 
tor, and | am sure he will soon soar on his own 
wing free from the undue influence of every 
master and every model. It is fortunate for 
Stoddard that he has never been forced into 
scholastic moulds; his genius turns by instinct to 
the poetical elements of classic antiquity; but 
they have always been his joy, never his task; 
he well knows how to use them for his own pur- 

oses; drawn to their perennial fountains of 
fadety by the subtle affinities of nature, but not 
compelled to taste them to satiety, before he 
could appreciate their sweet and potent efficacy. 


I am sorry to announce the discontinuance of 
John Timon’s lucubrations in the Lorgnette, the 
last number of which hasjustbeenissued. The fate 
of this pleasant literary adventure has been some- 
what remarkable. Coming suddeuly upon the 
public, without any of the usual antecedents, itmet 
with a decidedly cold shoulder in the firstinstance. 
Two or three numbers fell almost dead, from the 

ress, before people even began to talk about it. 
hen atlength some curiosity wasexcited to know 
the author, it was ascribed to I don't know how 
many geniuses about town, most of whom could 
no more have written it than they could have 
built the Parthenon. The critics slowly began 
to open their eyes to the racy humor, the delicate 
badinage, aud the pure nervous English of the 
modest pamphlet, which was now quietly win- 
ning its way to a healthy popularity. A book 
never stood more exclusively on its own merits, 
not even the usual advertising puffery having 
been resorted to in its behalf, and all the com- 
mendations of the press being a free-will homage 
to literary excellence. The anonymous author 
kept his secret well, and I am not sure that he 
has yet taken off the mask, though I see to-day 
in one of the morning papers an attempt to show 
from internal evidence that John Timon and Ik 
Marvelare the same man, and évery body knows 
that the latter is the signature of Mr. Donald G. 
Mitchell, a young man of fine accomplishments, 
and destined to a brilliant literary career. If he 
is the writer of the “ The Lorgnette,” he is to be 
congratulated on having cast off the slough ef the 
imitatory, and appearing in his true colors, in- 
stead of sporting the motley, Carlylese garb, in 
which he disguised the * Battle Summer,”’—a 
book so grotesquely ill dressed that it has never 
been presentable in good company. 

De Trobriand’s French Review, one of the 
most sparkling and witty of the New- York peri- 
odicals, has just died a natural death, having had 
a brief existence of only a twelvemonth. It 
never attained more than a very limited cireula- 
tion. For whatreason I cannotimagine. Its edi- 
tor hasa mind of great brilliancy, is an admirable 
critic in every department of literature aud art, 





|and writes with a gay, good humor that is in the 
highest degree fascinating. Hissketches of New. 
York society were piquant enough, perhaps a lit- 
tle too highly spiced for the general taste, but 
redolent of a fine spirit of humor, and a genial, 
social philosophy. In the last two numbers, he 
gives an admirable criticism on Jenny Lind, 
more original, acute, and discriminating than any 
thing which the advent of the singing Swede has 
called forth. 


Among the new books of the past month, we 
have several novels of more than ordinary inte- 
rest. but more, [ imagine, than will be apt to find 
a great number of readers. The best English 
works of fiction are so speedily reproduced as in 
a great degree to satisfy the appetite for that 
kind of reading, and for the rest, the magazines 
in their monthly liberality, are sufficient for the 
most craving demands. ‘“ Grahame,” is the title 
of one of these new novels, by the author of * Tal- 
bot and Vernon,” which with a very defective 
plot, contains passages of vigorous deseription, 
and a remarkable variety of stirring incidents. 
“The Conspirator,” by Miss E. A. Dupuy, is 
another historical romance, describing the for- 
tunes of Burr and Blenverhasset in connexion 
with the supposed conspiracy against the United 
States. ‘Too ambitious in its style, which gives 
the reader the sensation of walking on stilts, it is 
really a narrative of powerful interest, and indi- 
cates talents which might be employed with great 
success in this branch of literature. ‘* Louisa 
Powers,” is a story of Kentucky life, plentifully 
interspersed with wild, thrilling, Western legends, 
some of them, indeed, of the * half- horse, half- 
alligator” style, but all of them highly readable. 
The author, whoever he may be, is a decided 
original, and gives a most amusing taste of his 
quality in occasional bits of philosophy, religion, 
criticism, and other matters by no means germane 
to the subject in hand. His book has many ele- 
ments of popularity,—it is fresh, dashing, and at 
times almost riotous,—but its exuberant frolic is 
softened by frequent touches of genuine pathos— 
and when it falls into dullness and common- 
place,—which it rarely does—it is from malice 
prepense, and the author is so considerate as to 
give his reader fair warning by printing the te- 
dious episodes in a different type. A new edi- 
tion of the * Salamander,” by Mrs. E. Oakes 
Smith, is issued under the title of ** Hugo, a Le- 
gend of Rockland Lake,” a work of peculiar 
beauty of style, but devoted to the illustration of 
a species of dim, mystic sentiment, which can 
find few admirers out of the charmed cirele of 
the initiated. 


The Harpers have issued two works of more 
than common importance, though limited in their 
interest to scholars—Prof. Robinson’s ‘* Lexicon 
of the New-Testament,”” a monument of erudi- 
tion, diligence, and literary zeal, rarely met with 
in this country, aud Prof. Fowler's work on the 
philosophy of ** The English Language,” a trea- 
sure of philology, which can be highly recom- 
mended to all who wish to become familiar with 
the true geniusand canonical usage of our mother 
tongue. Prof. Fowler was a friend and relative 
of Noah Webster, and seem to have inherited his 





philological enthusiasm. 
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instantly and speak for our rooms; but on turn- 
ing round, I felt such pangs that I dropped down 
by her side, put my hand first to my ankle, then 
to my hip: but intending to quiet her fears, I 
said : 

“*Tis true, I am a good deal hurt—oh! ah!— 
, but no bones are broken—lI shall soon get over 
DETENTION AND SEPARATION IN PHILA- | it—ah! oh!” 

DELPHIA. I could not suppress these interjections, for at 

every movement of the wounded muscles, a 

We entered the Chesapeake after a voyage of needle seemed to shoot through the irritated 
five days. In Hampton Roads we metasteam- | fibres. ‘ 
beat on her way from Norfolk to Baltimore. As| What was my surprise to see Judith, whose 
the day was pleasant and the water smooth, we |languor had for several days made her positively 
determined to transfer ourselves at once to the | unable to walk without assistance, now rise from 
more speedy and comfortable vehicle without! the sofa, go alone to the bar-room adjoining the 
landing at Norfolk. The boat instantly obeyed | parlor, and after speaking to the clerk, and hav- 
our signal; in a few minutes we were snugly | ing two servants called, return, and when the 
bestowed in our new quarters, and with a mighty | clerk came in, request me to order rooms for us. 
puffing and splashing, were being dashed through ‘I told him that the young lady was a friend of 
the waters of the ‘Old Dominion’ at the rate of | mine, in deep distress, and that we wanted pri- 
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ten miles an hour. The next day we landed in 


| = a 
‘vate chambers in a retired part of the house, 


Baltimore, where I asked Judith if her feeble| with a parlor to ourselves, as the lady’s situation 
health did not require a day’s rest before we pro- | did not admit of her mingling with strangers. 
ceeded any further. She acknowledged herex-|We were accommodated in every particular. 
treme debility, but thought that she could travel) When the servant man came and announced that 
in steamboats, and desired to go on whilst she | our rooms were prepared in the second story, I 
was able: so we took passage the same after- | rose with difficulty, and as usual offered Judith 
noon, and proceeded by way of Frenchtown to | my arm. She rose without difficulty, and look- 


. , . [pes . ‘ 
Philadelphia. We landed at the Chestnut street | ing into my face with marks of lively concern in 





wharf the next day at two o’clock, and took a. 
hackney coach to convey us to one of the prin-| 


her’s, exclaimed— 
“Oh, Mr. Garame, you cannot go up the stairs 


cipal hotels of the city. Judith’s weakness was | without assistance; do, if you please, let this 


now so great, (and to me it was alarming,) that 
she admitted her inability to continue our jour-| 
ney, until her strength was recruited by a day’s | 
rest. A day’s rest might have been all, if an 
accident had not prolonged our stay. 

The coach had stopped before the door of the 
hotel, my foot was on the step. and my hands 
were let go to descend, when a sudden start of 
the horses, which were frightened by something | 
unusual, threw me violently on the rough stones 
of the pavement. I sprang up, unconscious of, 


hurt, and ran after the coach, on hearing a scream | 
her eyes; and from this moment, while she offi- 


‘ten yards. My feeble companion, with fright de- | ciated with the tenderest care as my nurse, her 


from Judith. The horses were stopped within 


servant call another to assist him in supporting 
you.” : 

I accepted the aid of the servant on my wound- 
ed side, but persisted in keeping her on the other. 


Thus we made our way up the stairs, which, to 


my pleasing astonishment, Judith mounted, rather 
giving than receiving support. I wondered and 
rejoiced at this sudden amendment in my dear 
charge. From the moment when she saw me 
writhing with sharp pains, a new vigor was in- 
fused into her debilitated frame, new animation 
was visible in her face, new light beamed from 


picted on her countenance, inquired, as I helped health and spirits continued to return with a ra- 


her out, if I were not badly hurt. 

“No, scarcely at all:—yes, I believe Iam a 
little—Ach! my ancle begins to pain me some— 
My hip seems to be slightly bruised.” 

We were now in the front parlor: before we 
reached a seat, I was writhing and limping badly. 
She looked anxiously into my face : 

“Mr. Garame, you are seriously burt.” 

There was a degree of animation in her look, 
that | had not seen during the week of her mourn- 
ing. I seated her on the sofa, intending to go 
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| pidity which was not only surprising, but at first 


‘unaccountable, and the more so because my suf- 
ferings were a new afiliction to her; she sympa- 
thized keenly with every twinge of pain that she 
‘Saw me endure, kept anxious watch for the mi- 
‘nutest occasion to serve me, and where she could 
not relieve, to share the suffering. But this pun- 
gent anxiety on iny account was doubtless the 
cause of the happy change in her own condition: 
it effectually diverted her mind from the depress- 
ing contemplation of her late disaster, gave a 
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new turn to the current of her feelings, started 
new trains of thought, and put the terrible acci- 
dent that afflicted her, far back in the series of 
recent facts and interesting experiences. Had 
my sufferings been of a more appalling charac- 
ter, they might have aggravated her malady; 
but they were just sufficient to excite the lan- 
guishing powers of nature without exhausting 
them. Thus she soon recovered the elasticity of 
her mind so far, that she was able in some de- 
gree to coutrol her grief by the exercise of rea- 
son and conscience: and this she did; for she 
told me a few days afterwards, that she deemed 
it ungrateful and rebellious towards God to per- 
sist wilfully in grieving for any loss that He saw 
good to inflict upon us. Therefore, although 
she could not avoid mourning for the loss of her 
dear brother, she felt in duty bound to reconcile 
herself as soon as possible to the Divine will, 
and to subdue a grief which could serve no good 
end, except so far as it was involuntary, and 
which would, if wilfully indulged, unfit her for 
the duties of life and the enjoyment of the bless- 
ing yet left to her. One end of grief might be, 
she thought, to exercise us in subduing it; this 
might be one of the appointed trials of our piety 
towards our Heavenly Father, a salutary discip- 
line to fit us for serving him in all circumstances, 
whether of prosperity or adversity. In these 
rational and devout sentiments I fully concurred 
with her. But it is time to resume the thread of 
my narrative. 

I was scarcely disposed on the sofa in our par- 
lor, before a surgeon, (the most eminent in the 
city, as [ afterwards learned,) was ushered in by 
a servant, and without preamble or introduction, 
ordered the servant to “strip that foot.” Judith 
had just finished the operation of pillowing it 
softly on a stool. As she rose from her reclining 
posture, she whispered to me that the clerk had 
sent for the surgeon: then she told the maid in 
waiting to lead the way into ker chamber. 

The surgeon, whose abrupt order had surpri- 
sed, and for a moment irritated me, glanced at 
my ankle, and pronounced it badly sprained : 
then in the same breath he asked— 

“Have you any other hurt?” 

* Yes, on my hip.” 

“Strip his hip, servant—quickly.” 

He gave it a hasty look and a touch. 

“Tt is only a bruise: rub it with liniment, and 
apply a flake of raw cotton: put a bread poul- 
tice to your ankle.” 

“ How long shall I be confined, doctor?” 

“That will depend on your care, and on cir- 
cumstances. Do not tread on that foot; drink 
no stimulants, eat sparingly, and take a Seidlitz 
powder or two daily. Good day, sir.” 


The next morning after breakfast he called 
again—asked just three questions, staid just two 
minutes, and was off instantly after uttering these 
words : 

“« Continue the same applications, till the swell- 
ing and soreness abate: nurse your ankle until 
it is well; a week or more if necessary; and 
if it gets worse send forme. My hat,boy! Your 
servant, sir.” 

I saw him no more; but I did see that he was 
full of business, and had no need of complai- 
sance. 

Judith, my sweet nurse, was present when he 
enjoined on me a week’s confinement or more. 
I saw a little cloud of sadness flit over her coun- 
tenance, when she heard it. I could easily con- 
jecture why this detention should be unpleasant 
to her, especially when I remembered what Eli 
had said about the necessity of a speedy prose- 
cution of their journey : but as to myself, shallI 
confess it? the prospect of delay foisted a se- 
cret joy into my heart in spite of bruised flesh 
and an aching joint—in spite too of my biting 
conscience, which bade me wish for a speedy 
return of Judith to her friends, whatever delight 
I might take in her company. But when I looked 
upon my dear companion, whose eyes of revi- 
ving brightness were now directed towards me, 
how could I help longing for a continuance of 
our intercourse? But if the desire itself was 
unconquerable, it did not subdue my conscien- 
tious feeling, so as to prevent my acting in ae- 
cordance with my duty on this oceasion. I asked 
my dear charge what was to be done now : would 
she wait until I should be able to travel, or would 
she write to her Boston friend, that he might 
come and meet her here? She answered that 
she ought to write, and make known her situa- 
tion, without delay. 

«Then (said she,) having done my duty, I can 
wait patiently, whether it be the will of Provi- 
dence that you shall carry me on further after 
your recovery, or that my cousin shall be able to 
come and release you from the necessity.” 

She retired to her room and wrote the letter. 
When she came with it into the parlor and rang 
the bell for a servant to have it carried to the 
post-office, the marks of recent tears were upon 
her face; and when the servant closed the door, 
on going out with the missive that would prob- 
ably in a few days bring her a new protector, she 
turned with drooping head and staggered to a 
chair. No wonder that she was deeply affected, 
for the writing of that letter ‘* renewed the sad re- 
membrance of her fate.” But, oh! the weakness 
of human nature—at least of my human nature: 
for I—yes, even [—so lately the purely disinter- 
ested, the simply fraternal lover, now felt the 





He spoke and was gone. 


wish that a part of her emotion, even the greater 
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part, might be on account of her approaching | 


smiles, the budding promise of a new spring- 


separation from me myself. How was my love |time of the heart. When I saw the first of these 


descending from its angelic height, and settling 
upon the low grounds of human selfishness ! In 
truth, at this moment, when I contemplated the 
loss of her society, my passion began to be am- 
bitious of conquest and jealous of interference : 


renovated smiles illumine once more the beau- 


ties of her countenance, what a rushing tide of 
joy flowed through my heart! 


Every day increased my admiration of this 
extraordinary maiden. I had seen her in the 


I coveted all the affection of that dear heart:|days of her joyous vivacity, drinking the plea- 
and any suspicion that it throbbed for others, and | sures of bountiful nature from a thousand springs; 


chiefly for them, whilst every sight and every 
thought of her raised the strongest pulsations in 
my heart, produced in me an irritability and sen- 
sitiveness of feeling, new, painful, earthly, and 
humiliating tothink upon. Not only how selfish, 
but how inconsistent had my love become. It 
had been produced, nourished and refined, in a 
great measure, by her various manifestations of 
a heart, rich in every tender, virtuous and amia- 
ble affection; and now my full grown or over- 
grown passion, after being so born and bred, de- | 
manded that for its gratification, she should feel. 
a less dutiful affection for others, and that in 
order to satisfy its cravings, she should make 
herself less worthy of being loved.. Still, how- 
ever, if I had been sure that love for me was 
seated on the throne of her heart, I might have 
allowed other affections to occupy a high but 
still a subordinate place: but whilst the prece- 
dency was unsettled, I was jealous of all possi- | 
ble rivals: even filial love was not pleasing in 
my sight. 

Whilst the letter was speeding its way, and 
we waited for the result, and for my convales-| 
cence, our days were spent almost exclusively in| 
each other’s society ;—happy days they were to| 
me—transcendantly happy I may call them, not- | 
withstanding the cloud-shadows that often flitted 
across their summer brightness. I allude not to| 
corporeal sufferings; for under the balmy care of | 
the sweetest nurse in the world, my bruises were | 
soon mollified, and my wrenched ankle ceased | 
to pain me; yet it was a week before I durst | 
attempt the passage from parlor to bed-chamber, | 
and contrariwise, without the help of the servant 
who attended upon me. But too fleeting seemed 
the quarter of a moon, which brought my dear 
companion the answer from her cousin that he 





every sparkling feature and buoyant motion ex- 
pressing the gaiety of an innocentheart. Then, 
all in a moment, I had seen her riven with a 
thunderbolt of misfortune, and hurled into the 
lowest deep of affliction. And now I saw her 
rising again to the light of consolation, and walk- 
ing in the mellow shade of patient resignation 
and dawning cheerfulness. In this diversity of 


situation, extreme and intermediate. every feel- 


ing of her heart, and every trait of her charac- 
ter, seemed to be developed : and whatever light 


shades of human infirmity might be discerned, 
such a character of intellectual brightness, moral 


purity, and unsophisticated amiability of temper, 
all becomingly set forth with such personal beauty, 
had never before realized itself to my percep- 
tion. Whether my fancy contributed to adorn 
this lovely being or not, the vision was to my 
heart so perfectly enchanting, that I was rapt, (if 
I may so express it without profaneness,) up to 
the third heaven of love. Whether others have 
been so entranced by the sweet passion, I can- 
not say; probably few—for few indeed have 
been placed in such peculiar cireumstances—but 
this I know, that I could not possibly love a 
mortal being—no, not angel—more: my heart 
was full. 

To avoid all expression of my love until Judith 
should be with her friend, as a delicate regard 
to her feelings required, became at last impossi- 
ble. Whilst I abstained from verbal declara- 
tions of more than fraternal kindness, tokens of 
my deeper passion began to steal from me every 
hour that I spentin hercompany. If the reader 
have felt the strong workings of the tender pas- 
sion, and observed their effects, then the reader 
knows that there are a hundred signs of love 
more expressive than words; signs, which they 


would follow in two or three days, and request- | whose hearts are tenderly attached, but not yet 
ing her kind friend to stay with her until he should | conclusively affianced, instinctively give and in- 


° . . | 
arrive. ‘That ‘kind friend’ needed no persua- | stinctively understand. Many of these are too 


sion to detain him, nor would he have left her | delicate in their nature, and pertain too exclu- 
one day before necessity required, if he had even | sively to the mysteries of the passion, to be in- 
had the wings of a dove to fly away. telligible to the uninitiated. Not until one’s heart 

Meanwhile I saw with delight how Judith’s|is illuminated by nature’s love-torch, can one 
grief yielded daily to sober cheerfulness, and how | read the language of love spoken by the eyes— 
returning health was continually restoring the the tender meaning that plays about the lips,— 
vernal bloom to her cheeks, and the starry radi- the sentiments delicately suggested by certain 
ance to her eyes. Though still a deep mourner, undesigned postures and inadvertent motions, or 


she soon began to show occasionally, in placid by certain tremors, certaiu touches of the hand,— 
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the interesting significancy of certain accents, 
tones and stammerings of the voice, flushings 
and blanchings of the cheek ;—all expressive ; 
and the more so, because, to be felt by the one 
party, they must spring undesignedly from the 
feelings of the other: they are nature’s language; 
and therefore inimitable by the feigning preten- 
der, who attempting to act without feeling, is 
almost sure to be exposed to the instinctive sa- 
gacity of real passion. 

Such signs I could no more repress than I 
could have stayed the eruption of a voleano. I 
detected them springing involuntarily forth in 
every form and on every occasion. They were 
understood—that I saw; signs of reciprocity 
were not wanting: they broke through the guard- 
ed modesty of Judith’s heart: they could not 
escape the vigilant sagacity of mine. My satis- 
faction would have been complete, my joy un- 
bounded, had these auspicious tokens come alone. 
But they came attended with others of such sin- 
ister omen, as to baffle my judgment, and to be- 
cloud my hope. ‘Tokens of pain attached them- 
selves to her tokens of love. When she appeared 
to apprehend in me the symptoms of more than 
a brother's affection, nature speaking back from 
her heart, and flashing through every avenue of 
expression, told me that my love was both pleas- 
ant and painful to her soul. Whenever some- 
thing in my voice and manner indicated the ardor 
of my feelings, the tremulous joy that sprang 
forth to her tell-tale countenance, was in a mo- 
ment saddened by a twinge of anguish; as I 
have seen on a rainy day, the blooming meadow 
of my native vale, when the flashing beam of 
sunlight that disclosed its lowery beauties, was 
suddenly extinguished again by the shadow of 
the rain-cloud. 

A remarkable instance of the kind took place 
on the fifth morning after the letter had been 
sent. We had just finished our private break- 
fast, and Judith was asking if my ankle were not 
in a painful position on the stool, where I still 


kept it during most of the day, when a servant! 


brought up a newspaper with the Jandlord’s com- 
pliments and suggestion, that we might find some- 
thing in it particularly interesting to ourselves. 
On glancing over the columns, | found an article 
taken from a Norfolk paper, and headed * Af- 
fecting incident at sea.’’ I soon discovered that 
it was our captain’s account of poor Eli's fate, 
and of Judith’s fall and rescue. He had done 
full justice to my agency in the affair, but stated 
as a fact, a conjecture of his own, that Judith 
and I (but only the initials of our names were 
given,) were betrothed in marriage. 

Judith perceiving my agitation, asked with 
great concern whether I had found any bad news. 
“Nothing new to us,—it is the captain’s story 








of our misfortune. You will have to read for 
yourself. One of the circumstances mentioned 
by the captain is a mistake; you may pardon 
that, as all the rest is correct.” 

She took the paper with a trembling hand, 
and retired into her room, which, like mine, 
opened into the parlor. Presently I heard her 
half-suppressed sobs; then she was silent during 
a few moments; then, as if moved by a sudden 
impulse, she started up with the exclamation— 

‘My preserver. and I knew it not! I might 
have gone home without knowing my chief ob- 
ligation to him.” 

She was hastening towards the open door: but 
stopped where I could see that she was still read- 
ing. Soon she again returned to her seat, where] 
could not see her; and sat in profound silence 
for a quarter of an hour. 

It may be readily supposed, that Judith was 
not sensible of the part that I had acted in res- 
cuing her from the sea, (if indeed she could re- 
member that she fell into it,) and that she was 
not likely to be informed, unless I had told her 
myself, which my sense of delicacy forbade, 
though I was not at all displeased that she should 
learn it in such time and way that she did. Nor 
was I sorry for the mistake about our betrothal, 
because it might obviate disagreeable remarks 
about our secluded intimacy in the hotel; and 
moreover, it might assist me in judging how the 
idea of such a relation would affect her. Butit 
placed her in a very embarrassing situation, im- 
pelled as she was by gratitude to rush in and 
make her acknowledgments, yet restrained by 
the fear that I might give the wrong interpreta- 
tion to the warm expression of her feelings. 

Finally, she again rose from her seat and came 
into the parlor, slowly and stealthily, hanging 
down her head as if ashamed. My heart palpi- 
tated, and I felt confused, not knowing how I 
should receive her; so | seemed not to be aware 
of her approach, and kept my eyes on the floor, 
as if engaged in meditation. She stood a min- 
ute at the end of the sofa, opposite to that which 
I occupied, with my lame foot on the stool. I 
looked up towards her at last; she had her eyes 
fixed on me with a look of indescribable tender- 
ness and sadness. Her eyes met mine, and the 
mutual glance of feeling overcame her; she put 
her handkerchief to her face with both hands, 
and dropped to her seat on the sofa, exclaiming, 
‘**Oh, my preserver!” and burst into tears. 

‘* Thank God, my dear Judith, that I was able 
to preserve so precious a life.” 

She recovered, after a few moments, suffi- 
ciently to say— I can never compensate you, 
my friend; but I am not sorry to lie under obli- 
gation to such a benefactor—one more than @ 
common friend—a brother who risked his own 
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life to save mine—yes, a kind good brother— 
alas! alas! the only being on earth whom I can 
now call brother, and him only by courtesy ; but 
I will cleave to the privilege; I will try to show 
that I am not unworthy to be your sister, and | 
shall always claim to be so considered.” 

I spoke some kind words in reply, and while I 
spoke, happened some how or other to move a, 
little nigher to her end of the sofa; and taking | 
the hand that she had dropped, while the other 
still held the handkerchief to her face, I drew it 
slightly; her body obeyed the gentle attraction, | 
and her head, with the handkerchief still pver 
the eyes, dropped upon my shoulder; but had 
not rested there before she suddenly drew back, 


gave me a glance of heart-piercing love and an- | 
guish,—her glowing cheek was suddenly blanch- | 
ed; and with an interjection expressive of keen’ 
suffering, she rose, hastened to her room, and 
threw herself on a chair, moaning and sobbing, 
till she so far conquered her emotion as to be- 
come perfectly silent. 

I was at a loss. The shrinking delicacy of | 
her feelings, and the doleful remembrances so 
lately recalled to mind, did not solve the phe-| 
nomena; there was a visible pang unaccounted | 
for—a shooting pang—that could in one instant | 
drive back the warm current of love in a free- | 
zing eddy to the heart. What could be the mat- 
ter? Of all the suppositions that I could think | 
of, one only carried an air of probability—she | 
must be affianced to another. The conception | 
was torture to my soul. 
was persuaded of its truth. ‘Her promise to 
another, and her love for me, will account for 
the struggle in her heart,” said I to myself; then, 


| 


and started me out of my reverie. 

Judith also started up at the sound, and came 
with an agitated look, exclaiming— 

“Oh, Mr. Garame! pardon my rudeness: I 
left you as if I were offended—no, no; it was 
not that. I could not suspect—l did not imag- 
ine—that my preserver, my brother, meant any 
thing wrong or offensive—oh, no!—it was pure 
friendship and brotherly kindness—I knew it was. 
Something else came to mind—but—” 

Here she stopped abruptly, and appeared much 
embarrassed, as if she had some painful com- 
munication to make, but felt a delicacy or re- 
luctance to make it. 

I assured her that I did not suspect her of 
being offended, and that my distress had a differ- 
ent origin—a painful thought, suggested by the 
appearance of some secret cause of pain in her 
mind. Here I was on the point of declaring all 
my heart; but feeling unprepared, and deeming 
itimproper at this time, I stopped short and be- 
came embarrassed in my turn. She relieved me 


_would make it without abruptness. 


I dwelt upon it, until | 








w ith the ate tact. of which she had before 


given we striking examples. 


** Well, brother, (said she, with all the cheer- 
fulpess that she could muster,)—now, as our mu- 
jtual confidence is restored, let us drop these deli- 
cate matters and resume our book. I will read 
first, then you may take your turn.” 

So we occupied ourselves with “ Specimens 
of American poetry,” and our comments on the 
By dinner time, our minds were 
restored to their usual calmness. 

That night, after mature reflection on my pil- 
low, I resolved to defer my declaration no longer 
than until another occasion should arise, when I 
I sighed to 
unburden my heart, and to solve the mystery of 
her painful love for me. I was persuaded also 
that she would gladly accept relief from the em- 


passages read. 


barrassment of understanding, and being known 


to understand, my feelings, yet unauthorized to 
admit, without a breach of delicacy, that she did 
‘understand them. ‘The mystery of the pangs 
which embittered her love for me, did not con- 
tinue so to torture me as they had done. My fond 
heart began to flatter itself that all might arise 
from the black fountain of her recent grief, to- 
gether with her virgin ditlidence in the secluded 
company of one so new to her acquaintance. 
This more comfortable view of the case present- 
ed itself in the loneliness of my bed-chamber, 
after a gratifying review of the manifest tokens 
‘that she had given me, involuntarily, of her de- 
voted affection; and under the persuasion that 
if she were not at liberty to accept my love, she 


would not have left me to go so far in ignorance 
of the fact. 
before I was aware, a heavy groan broke forth | 


Sull I longed to be rid of suspense, 
and of a fearful apprehension, certainly not with- 
out cause, that my hopes might still be sadly dis- 


appointed. 


The next morning I found my ankle so much 


better, that after the servant had helped me into 
| the parlor, and breakfast was over, I sent him to 


order me a crutch, which came at dinner time, 
and to my joy I found that with care I might 
safely hobble about the room upon it. 

When the servants had cleared our table, and 
left us alone after dinner, we began to speak of 
the probability of our speedy separation. This 
afforded the occasion that I waited for, to intro- 
duce the avowalof my passion. I omit the series 
of remarks by which I gradually prepared her 
‘for the declaration. I apologised for broaching 
so delicate a subject before the arrival of her 
friend. I alleged my unrestrainable affection, 
and my fearful doubts; besides the painful em- 
barrassment which I inflicted on her, by invol- 
untarily signifying the passion which I had not 
explicitly declared. I further alleged the near ap- 
proach and probable suddenness of ourseparation, 
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when the shortness of the time, the hurry of | 


preparation and the distress of parting, would 
render such an explanation intolerably painful, 
whatever the result might be. Finally, | avow- 
ed my passion in all its fulness, and offered her 
my hand with the expression of my perfect as- 
surance, that my life could in no way be so hap- 
pily spent as in the closest and most endearing 
connection with her. 

* But (said I, in conclusion, )—I am not so rude 
as to ask of you at this time any answer or ex- 
planation of your feelings, if the slightest reason 
would incline you to defer it. Be assured, how- 
ever, that if you should now or hereafter tell me 
of some impediment to our union, be it whatso- 
ever it may—grieved as I shall be that the fond- 
est desire of my heart cannot be gratified—I shall 
cling with but the closer attachment to the ad- 
mitted relation of brother and sister, and will 
love you as my dearest friend, if I may not love 
you as the partner of my bosom.” 

Thus I brought my speech to a successful con- 
clusion, although at the commencement and 
through the greater part of it, I had hesitated 
and stammered so much, as to feel doubtful of a 
safe deliverance. 

She was again sitting at one end of the sofa, 
while I sat at the other with my crutch between 
us. When she discovered the drift of my dis- 
course, she first hung down her head, then be- 


ginning to tremble, she turned and leaned over | 


the back of the sofa to steady her nerves, while 
I could see the alternations of blushing and pale- 
ness upon her cheek; then she put her handker- 
chief to her face, and when I had concluded. I 
saw the tears streaming from underneath the 
handkerchief; and when these had ceased to 
stream, sob after sob started from her full breast. 
But she soon evinced the desire to compose her- 
self ; she wiped her eyes; changed her position ; 
swallowed her sobs; and gradually sank with 
bended head into the posture of silent medita- 
tion. I waited anxiously during fifteen minutes; 
till she lifted her head from its declined posture, 
and turning herself towards me, she began with 
downcast eyes, and with a voice low and plain- 
tive, gathering strength as it proceeded, but still 
sweet as the sweetest tones that summer wind 
ever stole from A®olian harp: 

«Mr. Garame, you have acted kindly to tell 
me your feelings, before the parting hour. I 
have seen the involuntary signs of your tender 
affection for me; they placed me in a situation 
of painful delicacy; I could not conceal that I 
understood you, nor speak as if I did. You 
have now but added one more to the many proofs 
before given of your honorable affection and ten- 
der regard for my feelings. I will at once con- 
fess what I suppose that I have heretofore be- 














trayed—that your love is not disagreeable to me, 


‘nor met with a cold return in my heart. No, my 


dear preserver; on the first day of our acquaint. 
ance, I felt a new and strange sort of pleasure in 
yourcompany. Then I thought not of love; | 
expected soon to see you no more ;—and though 
I was sensible of a strong reluctance at the 
thought of parting with you, I did not suspect 
that a new passion had sprung up in my heart. 
What followed—you know. Oh! how could 
my bruised and desolate heart do otherwise than 
love such a friend? Since I have recovered 
sufficient composure to reflect on my feelings and 
have observed the evidence of your's, I have be- 
come conscious of a sister’s devoted affection; 
and within these three days, of more—I need 
not affect to conceal it—I can go all lengths with 
you in affection ; there is no want of love to make 
me happy in the most intimate connexion with 
you; nor am I debarred by any engagement or 
impediment of any sort, so far as my feelings or 
circumstances are concerned. Yet there is one 
thing which you have not heard—an important 
fact; it may be fatal.” 

Here she paused to struggle with her feelings; 
presently she continued, while pale dread sat 
brooding upon my heart,—‘“I have lately re- 
proached myself for not telling you sooner. But 
before my calamity, I thought it unnecessary ; 
during the agony of my grief, I could think of 
no such matters, and since I have recovered the 
power of reflection and have seen occasion to 
tell you, I have waited for an opportunity of 
doing it without abruptness; now the opportu- 
nity has occurred. Oh my friend! prepare to 
hear a disclosure which must pain your affection- 
ate heart. You have looked upon me as a suita- 
ble companion for life; when you know all, you 
may think differently; you are a sincere chris- 
tian; will you not shudder at the thought of mar- 
rying a Jewess ?” 

Never was intelligence more surprising. My 
fearful and busy imagination had created a dozen 
impediments—such as a prior engagement—a 
father’s refusal, or even a plague spot of infamy 
upon the family; but had never caught an ink- 
ling of the reality, which now struck me like an 
electric shock. 

“A Jewess! you a Jewess?” said I, with a 
start and an emphasis that conveyed more than 
was meant. Her eyes were upon me; and when 
she saw and heard the effect of her disclosure, a 
new gush of feeling came and overpowered 
her. 

“ Oh (said she in a tone of sudden grief,) my 
fears were true!’ Then she rose in confusion 
to leave me; while the tear-drops began to fall. 
Now my former feelings, like refluent waves 
which the dash of a tornado had displaced, 
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came rushing tumultuously back again, and I 
exclaimed, 

“My dear Judith, do not leave me now. I 
am surprised, but not changed. If you will not 
let me hope, tell me soatonce. But why should 
a mere name blast my dearest prospects, and 
sever those whom affection has united ?” 

See fell back on her seat almost choked with 
emotion, and sobbed out: “I love you none the 
less for that name. It is not my heart that such 
a circumstance will change. But I am afraid 
that my being a Jewess will canker your love for 
me.” 

“Oh no, no,” said I quickly. 

She continued in a calmer strain, ‘“ My heart 
is your’s; the difference in our national descent 
and religious education, shall not prevent me 
from giving you my hand, if on full considera- 
tion, you and your friends think that these things 
will not prove fatal to your happiness. Some 
of my kindred have married christians; my 
father has told me, that if I should meet with a 
christian whose temper and character were suita- 
ble to mine, he would not refuse to own him for 
ason-in-law. lam no bigot. Though educa- 
ted in the religion of my fathers, I have learned 
to respect the christian religion ; I have perused 
the New Testament, and love its excellent pre- 
cepts of benevolence and purity ; and though I 
do not profess the christian faith, I could easily 
live in concord with one who professes it as 
mildly and sincerely as youdo. Butl am aware 
of the prejudices which many entertain against 
my nation, and what a horror they would feel at 
so intimate a connection with an Israelite. 1 
know too, that a sincere christian may feel con- 
scientious difficulties in such a case. I do not 
not know what feelings and sentiments you may 
have entertained on this subject; the case is 
probably new to you, and therefore demands 
serious and mature consideration before you pro- 
ceed further. It would kill my poor heart to 
find, when too late, that I had caused—” Here 
she became so deeply affected, that she had to 
break off and retire to her chamber. 

I also got up, and with my crutch hobbled to 
my room in deep agitation, delighted yet troubled. 
My lameness and perturbation of mind effectu- 
ally precluded all regular thinking while I was on 
foot, although my mental machinery was driven 
with an impetus that disposed me to bodily action 
at the same time. I lay down on the bed that I 
might compose myself, and obey the injunction 
to consider well this new feature in my love case; 
and somewhat after this manner did my mind 
work at the task of sapient reflection : 

“Reflect! She tells me to reflect whether I 


can press that dear affectionate heart to my 
Yes, that heart! 


bosom ! What sobriety of re- 


flection is mingled there with the light of genius 
and the living fires of sensibility! She loves me 
with all that heart; sweet child of sorrow! How 
candidly has she told me that she is a Jewess, 
though she expected to make me loathe her by 
the intelligence—and that too at the very mo- 
ment when she confessed her love! True, I 
have never liked the character of the Jews, either 
ancient or modern; but she has charms enough 
to put all such prejudices to flight. And why 
should I object to marry a daughter of Abraham, 
the friend of God, aud the father of all believers ? 
Were not the prophets and the apostles and the 
Son of God himself, Israelites? And am I to 
feel degraded or mismatched, when I marry a 
kinswoman of their's? But were the Jews never 
so vile or loathsome as a people, my Judith has 
sufficient personal merits to redeem her from all 
objection and to cover all her people's sins. Has 
not the Creator stamped on her lovely person the 
evident marks of his favor and delight? How 
\divinely sweet has he fashioned her? What a 
pure and lovely spirit has he breathed into that 
‘beauteous structure! Those eyes, beaming ten- 
derness! That mouth, so rosy-lipped, and so 
eloquent—every smile a young Cupid—every 
word flavored with ambrosial melody! Such a 
soul in such a body! Formed and compounded 
to lead captive every sense and every faculty of 
the soul! And am I to question whether I can 
live happily with her! Have I not been with 
her a month in pleasure and in suffering, and 
found her equally amiable, equally engaging, 
whether I ascended with her to the etherial 
heights of joy, or descended with her to the Sty- 
gian caves of sorrow? If a month—or is it a 
mouth? No, scarcely three weeks; but such a 
specimen of all experiences may give assurance 
for a life-time. But, says an objector, she is not 
a Christian. But in spirit and feeling she is a 
far better Christian, than nine-tenths of those 
who make the loudest professions. She loves 
the rules and the spirit of the Christian religion, 
and I have no doubt that she only needs to be 
placed in Christian society, and under Christian 
influence, to be soon persuaded to believe fully 
in Jesus of Nazareth. Oh! then what a happy 
life could we live in some sweet vale of my na- 
tive land! I see plainly that allis safe. Shall 
I then bid her go for a Jewess, and break her 
heart with mourning her slighted love, or bestow 
her unrivalled charms on another? No, by all 
that is precious, | cannot, I will not—even now 
she is weeping for the perturbation that she gave 
my spirits. I have reflected—I am prepared to 
give her the result, and to ease her dear heart at 
once.” 

With this conclusion firmly grasped, though 
reached through a confused mixture of arguments 
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and feelings, I got up and returned to the parlor. | the conclusion, whether you can safely do what 
Not finding Judith there, I became restless, and | your heart desires. Write tome then. If you 
limped and stumbled about the room, full to over- | confirm our engagement, I shall rejoice as much 
flowing of my sage meditations, and impatient | as gratified love can make me; if you annul it, 
to deliver the result to my beloved Israelite. |as you have the right to do, I shall grieve for the 
When she heard me hobbling about, and striking ‘result; but I shall not blame you for exercising 
against stool and chair under the impulse of my | your liberty and consulting your happiness, in- 
boiling thoughts, she came in with a counte-| stead of destroying it, and then mine with it, by 
nance of half subdued anxiety. and said : “* Well, | an unsuitable marriage. You will at all events 
my dear friend, I have allowed you a short time | be gratefully remembered and unceasingly be- 
to compose yourself after the shock that | gave | loved as my friend and preserver. Thus I com- 
you, and to consider the consequences of a mar-|mit myself to your disposal; and now as my 
riage with one who turns out to be not so unob-| mind is deliberately made up and unchangeably 
jectionable as yousupposed. But you must have settled, I hazard nothing when I eall upen my 
a much longer time to settle upon a final con-| God and yours, the God of Abraham, as I sol- 
clusion.” emuly do, to witness the sincerity of the vow 
“No, my dear Judith, I have had time enough; | that I have made.” 
the thought of giving you up is distraction tomy| She then let go my hand and seemed aboutto 
soul. I see no impediment in what you have told |retire. My first emotion, when she concluded, 
me to our loving and blessing each other for life.| was deep reverence, inspired by her language 
When you discovered to me what I had never|and manner. Next, when I looked upon her 
conjectured or imagined, the suddenness of it lovely face, and considered her now as my affi- 
startled me a little; but the fact itself cannot | anced spouse, I could not resist the impulse to 
shake my love for you; it cannot mar my de-| clasp her to my bosom. “ My love!” said I, as 
light in you; and [can now most freely offer you | she began to retire ; I advanced a step and opened 
my hand again, with a heart untouched by fear|my arms. She looked at me with angelic sweet- 
and altogether devoted to your happiness.” ness mingled with shrinking diffidence; and as 
“1 have (said she) the most perfect confidence | she uttered these words, ‘* Excuse me now, dear 
in your sincerity; but the case as it now stands) friend,” she drew back and returned to her cham- 
is quite new to you; it is but half an hour since | ber, but without closing the door; she would not 
you first conceived the possibility of your ever | indicate the slightest fear—she did not feel it— 
marrying a Jewess. I cannot with a good con-| for well did she know that I held that sanctuary 
science bind you by an absolute promise so soon; | of her’s as inviolable, as if it were the consecra- 
I must give you time and opportunity to delibe-| ted abode of a divinity. 
rate coolly on the subject, and to consult your} The painful embarrassment of our late posi- 
friends at home. As to myself, I have hereto-| tion was now over. The satisfaction that she 
fore considered whether I might honestly and | meant to give me by her solemn pledge, I felt 
safely give my hand to one against whom no ob-|in all its fulness. We had settled our engage- 
jection could lie, except our difference in one; ment on terms, which left me nothing to wish 
point of religious belief. My mind has been for, and left her apparently very little to fear. 
made up. If he, after full consideration, ean! At least she had acted towards me with such a 
freely and conscientiously make me his compan-|conscientious and self-denying generosity, as 
ion for life, then I can accept his offer, if our) might convince me, if T had not been convinced 
affections are united. I am authorized by my | before, that a heart of such rare and amiable 
father, and prepared by reflection as well as by | virtues could never make me unhappy. 
feeling, to give my beloved friend and preserver| Now the few remaining days that we spent at 
all the satisfaction which the most solemn pledge | the hotel, flew away in all the delights of inno- 
can afford—this I will now do, and I rejoice that|ceut affection, restrained without being dimin- 
I can do it without fear, without hesitation, and | ished, by my dear companion’s maidenly reserve, 
with all my heart.” combined with the most winning evidence of her 
So saying, she rose and advanced to where I| confiding love. But ah! too soon were these 
stood leaning on the back of a chair, and putting | happy days brought to an end! Only four suns 
first her right hand in mine, she then with queenly | were suffered to shine upon our plighted love, 
grace and dignity, yet with all virgin modesty, | before a servant entered our parlor to announce 
addressed me in these words: “Here, my dear-|that Mr. Von Caleb, my Judith’s cousin, and 
est friend, I give you the disposal of my hand,| another gentleman with him had arrived. We 
that you may accept or decline it finally, after) told him to show them up as soon as they were 
you have considered the whole case in the pres-|ready. I retired to my chamber, that I might 
ence of your kindred. You will then come tol not disturb the first feelings of the interview. 
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When they came in, I soon heard the sound of 


mingled weeping and rejoicing. I was made to 
hear also that the companion of Mr. Von Caleb 
was a Jewish acquaintance picked up at New 
York, and who, as he had just arrived from Lon- 
don, brought intelligence that Judith’s father and 
other relations were all well. 

After the salutations and first inquiries were 
over, I opened my door and joined the company. 
Judith introduced me first to her cousin, Von 
Caleb, and then to her friend Mr. Levi. I no- 
ticed that she did not emphasize the word ‘friend.’ 
Mr. Von Caleb shook my hand affectionately, 
and at once thanked me fervently for my kind- 
ness to Judith. He was a middle-aged man, 
with a stout well-built person and open pleasant 
countenance. But friend Levi was a small, old, 
shrivelled, sharp-visaged man, with little gray 
eyes deeply sunk under projecting shaggy eye- 
brows; his head was bald on the crown, but this 
defect was amply made up by agray frizzled beard, 
which filled up all the spaces under the chin and 
jawbones about the neck, as if it were a cravat. 
He griped my hand tightly, and with a squeak- 
ing voice, broken frequently into huskiness, ut- 
tered some friendly words; but I did not like 
either the-looks or the manuers of friend Levi. 
No where and at no time would I have liked 
them; here just at this time, I was most disa- 
greeably affected to behold, in living reality before 


me, such a representative of the Jews, according 
The dis- 
agreeable impression was, however, effaced for 
the time by a glance at my lovely Judith, and the 


to my former habitual notion of them. 


open benevolent face of her cousin. 


These were 


lish with a German accent, betraying the land of 
his birth. 

‘Is Judy’s father very old, you ask—why, no, 
not so very; his hair is gray like mine—that’s 
all. He walks on Change like a young man: 
and when he goes to his bank and counts the 
monies, he can see as sharp as any body—sure 
he can. Is Nathan Bensaddi a banker, do you 
ask? Why, yes, sure he is; every body in Lon- 
don knows that. He owns one of the greatest 
banks in London, I know—sure I do—for I have 
been his agent to collect money. Ah, he has the 
monies—sure; yes, money, money. Oh, 80 
much money! That is not all—sure it is not. 
He lives in a big, fine house. on the street called 
Piccadilly. I havebeeninit. I have eat dinner 
there on feast days. Yes, the feast of Purim; 
and then I saw with my own blessed eyes what 
fine things he had in his house. Why, sure, his 
table was covered all over with plate. Yes, gold 
plate and silver plate—silver this and silver that 
—gold here and gold there—this. that and the 
other, all gold and silver. Ah, sure, you would 
think it was Solomon’s house. Rich, you say? 
Yes, sure, that he is; and I have not told you all. 
Isaac Von Caleb told me last night that Nathan 
Bensaddi has mortgages on a great sugar estate 
in the West Indies, on an island they call Saint 
Kish, or Kitts, or something like that. Yes, and 
| he told me that Nathan would soon have the land 
and the slaves and the sugar and the coffee and 
the spices, and all—sure. Yes, and that Eli was 
gone to see about it when he gotdrowned. Yes, 
and he told me too that Judy had a great fortune 


lof her own besides. I knew that before—sure 








enough to sweeten any one’s imagination of the ‘I did. Yes, I know how she got it too—sure I 


Jews. 


do. Old Simon Mordecai, her uncle by the 


After a few minutes’ conversation, I got myself mother’s side, was so pleased with her nursing 
down to the bar room, that I might give the friends| him in his long sickness, when he had no wife 


opportunity for a more private conference. 


In| nor child to do anything for him—and he was so 


a short time Mr. Levi came down also, and seeing | cross and snappish, nobody could please him— 


me alone in one corner of the room, he took a 


‘but Judy pleased him—sure she did; and when 


seat beside me. After some questions on his| his will was opened, there was Judy left heiress 


part about poor Eli's fate, I began from a natu-|of all Simon’s three per cent stocks. 


Yes, sure, 


ral curiosity to make some inquiries about Ju-|a hundred thousand pounds. Ab! who would 


dith’s father and family. 


I found the little man} not nurse a sick man, if he was erabbed, for such 


s0 communicative, that he soon told me more|good pay? Did it out of kindness, you say! 


than I had asked to know ; soon too he discovered | Why, yes—sure she did. 
to me that his darling theme was money; for| thing in the world. 
start him on any track whatsoever, and he would | so. 


She is the kindest 
I have heard her friends say 


She is too kind. She gives away too much 


speedily arrive at this goal of all histhoughts and; money. Ah, Judy is a good girl—so rich. And 


aflections. 


To this propensity I was indebted 
fora piece of information, which had now become 
more interesting to me than the little miser was 


jonre yes, she'll have the half of Nathan's for- 
heey too, when he dies, now that Eli is drowned ; 


‘and she has only one sister, Rachel, older than 


aware of. The following specimen of his part) Judy; and she is married to a Christian—hang 
of the conversation will convey the same infor-| him—I do’nt mean you—but I hope Judy won't 
mation to the reader, and at the same time show | marry a Gentile.” 


the turn of the speaker's thoughts and expres- 


By this time my squeaking friend had fallen 


sions. I should remark also that he spoke Eng-' into a half soliloquizing mood, as if an idea had 
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struck him, and drawn off his attention from me. 
A servant now entered and brought me a request 
to walk up to the parlor. I arose immediately 
to go, and while adjusting my crutch, I observed 
that friend Levi's chin had dropped meditatively 
upon his breast, while his tongue played inces- 
santly, though his voice had sunk to a husky 
murmur. I heard only these words more, ‘ Judy 
will be rich, rich—ah, so rich! Now, sure, if 
my boy Joseph .”’ I was by this time out of 
hearing, and hobbling towards the parlor with 
new ideas blazing before my imagination. I 
had conjectured that Judith’s family could not 
be poor; but neither Eli nor Judith had ever 
given me a hint from which I could infer great 
riches. In fact Judith had seemed to me rather 
too reserved on this point, especially since our 
matrimonial engagement; for both before and 
since, I had let her understand that my parents 
were not rich, and that my inheritance would be 
small. I had hitherto in my dream of happi- 
ness with Judith, indulged no splendid fancies ; 
my modest aspirations were limited to a snug 
cottage by a fountain side, in some green vale 
where forest trees bordering a meadow, would 
yield * in summer, shade—in winter, fire.” 

But now, asif touched by a magician’s wand, 
the picture changed, and presented me instead of 
this humble scene, an elegant mansion seated 
upon a hill, commanding a view of the Great 
Valley aud its mountain boundaries; with a fine 
library, not without paiutings and other speci- 
mens of the fine arts; and windows looking out 
on all sides—here upon a park—there upon mea- 
dows in the vales around—and yonder upon fields 
on hill sides—and here and there on white cot- 
tages sending up wreaths of smoke from the fire- 
sides of happy tenants, a tribute grateful to the 
hearts of the proprietor and his lady. This new 
picture was completed just as I entered the par- 
lor, and saw Judith conversing with her cousin. 
She, after all, was herself the sweetest vision of 
my heart; and the lovely reality dissipated the 
illusions of a dreaming fancy. 

On seeing me, she rose blushing and retired to 
her chamber. Mr. Von Caleb also arose from his 
seat, and again taking me by the hand. expressed 
his approbation of our matrimonial scheme, of 
which Judith had just informed him. After we 
were seated, he continued in these words, low- 
ering his voice, that Judith might not hear: 

“God must have designed this union of two 
such good hearts; or he would not have brought 


you so closely together, by such an extraordinary | part of them. 
Now, after he! 


dispensation of his providence. 





—————» 
——. 


the same religion ; but still if you are willing to 
take a daughter of Abraham for your wife, I do 
not see why you may not both agree in worship- 
ping the God of Abraham; and if you serve him 
as father Abraham did, He will bless you, though 
you may not have the same belief on some points. 
One thing I feel sure of, that Judith will never 
willingly disturb you on matters of conscience, 
[ have known her from a child. Father Abra- 
ham never had a lovelier daughter; her temper 
is the sweetest and kindest in the world ; her dis- 
cretion is extraordinary for so young a person; 
it was so remarked a year ago, when I left Lon- 
don; and she has an uncommon turn for impro- 
ving by experience. I heard a poet of her ac- 
quaintance gay, ‘ She is like the busy bee, gath- 
ering the honey of wisdom from every blossom 
of experience in the pathway of her life.” And 
now I must do what she has just enjoined upon 
me; that is, tell you all her faults, without favor 
or partiality, as if upon oath. First and fore- 
most then ; they say she has too much feeling, or 
sensibility, as they call it. This not only makes 
her suffer too much for the sufferings of others, 
but it lays her open to the imposition of beggars 
and rogues of all sorts. I don’t mean that beg- 
gars are all rogues; but some of them Knowing 
the tenderness of her heart, impose on her by 
falsehood or exaggerated stories of their dis- 
tresses, and make her give them more than they 
deserve. This is only an excess of goodness, and 
1 think that experience and hard rubs in this 
scuffling world, will teach her more prudence in 
this particular ; and in this only has she seemed 
to lack discretion. So much for her first fault; 
now for the second: Let me see. What is it? 
Yes, they call her an enthusiast; because, I sup- 
pose, she takes fits of high feeling sometimes, 
and talks a little wildly, like a prophetess. I 
have heard her two or three times in these fits; 
I thought she talked very beautifully, if she did 
go out of the common way. She will get over 
this too, I think, as she grows older, and as she 
finds by mixing more with mankind, how much 
low selfishness and rascality there is among them. 
This will give her less poetical views of human 
life, and make the world seem less fit to kindle en- 
siasm, and more as it is, a seuffle-field for the 
base passions and interests of men. Thatis my 
view of it, after twenty years experience; for so 
long I have been trying my hand amongst my 
fellow men. The more I have had to do with 


them, the less confidence I have in the greater 


But I am forgetting Judith’s 


faults. I have told you two; next comes the 


has bound your affections together by so many ‘third ; but I believe I have forgotten it. I thought 


ties, I would think it an impious resistance to his | she had three notable ones. 


Little human weak- 


will to throw any hindrance in the way of your| nesses she has like other people ; but I had a 
marriage. I could wish that you were both of third with a name to it, that she told me not to 
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forget. Oh yes, she is romantic; that is what 
they call it. She is indeed too romantic in some 
of her notions. She don’t like fashionable so- 
ciety and city amusements. She is too fond of 
climbing the lonesome mountains, and of stand- 
ing on a rock by the sea-side, and looking at the 
waves when the wind dashes them against the 
shore; and when other people go in summer 
time to the wells at Bath or Cheltenham, to drink 
the waters and dance in the splendid saloons, 
she loves to steal out into the country with a 
companion or two, where she can wander among 
green valleys and gather flowers along the sides 
of brooks; or sit on a sod with her book and 
read under a shady tree, where a spring bubbles 
out of the ground; and I verily believe that she 
would rather go out and eat a cottage dinner 
with plain country folks, than attend the richest 
city feast with its gay company of lords and 
ladies, its gold and silver wares, and all its wines 
and comfits, its ice-creams and syllabubs. Yet 
I have seen her dine at home with a great com- 
pany, when her father made a feast; then she 
could enjoy it, and behave herself with the finest 
lady of them all. So I think she will some day 
get over her romantic notions too, and make you 
a good sdber house-wife. 

“ And now that I have done her bidding, and 
told you all that I know of her faults, I will tell 
you another thing, that she has not authorized 
me totell. Itis right that you should know it; 
and I understand that she has not told you; for 
she has just expressed to me, how much she was 
gratified that you offered to marry her, without 
knowing or seeming to care whether she was rich 
or poor. Well, if youset no value on riches, and 
are satisfied to have Judith alone; still I hope that 
you will not throw her large fortune into the sea. 
You will find it right convenient to have her three 
thousand pounds a year, when the business of 
love has been settled, and the business of house- 
keeping comes on. Then her rich father, if no 
misfortune happens, will be able to give her a 
greatdeal more. But my friend, if you find after 
a trial that a great fortune is good for nothing. 
and more plague than profit; why, then you may 
just give it to me and be done with it. So much 
for that. One thing more and then I shall be 
through. I am sorry to tell you that I am so 
straitened for time, that I cannot give you another 
day with Judith, unless you go with us to Bos- 
ton. I was ready to embark, and just waiting 
for poor Eli, when I got Judith’s letter. I have 
important business in London, that cannot be 
put off; and there are papers in Eli's trunk that 
must go directly to England; they relate to a 
great plantation in St. Kitts, that is in suit be- 
tween the owner and my cousin Bensaddi, who 
has a mortgage on it. , What say you, my friend ; 





will you part with Judith to-night, or will you go 
with us to Boston?” 

Gladly would I have gone to Boston, or any 
other place with Judith, but an obstacle lay be- 
fore me, which would have been removed in a 
moment, if Judith or cousin Von Caleb had 
known, or even suspected its existence. But 
strange as it may seem, just now when my charm- 
er’s newly discovered wealth came fresh and glit- 
tering into view, I felt a most swelling repugnance 
to a disclosure of my beggarly account of an 
empty purse; although I knew that she would 
esteem it a great favor in me to accept any thing 
from her hands. She had put her purse into my 
hands at Norfolk, and requested me to defray all 
our expenses out of it; but I told her that I would 
not consent to defray more than her own; and 
when I was lamed at the hotel, I returned the 
purse, telling her that she had better keep it now 
until we left the hotel. So I had given no sign 
that my funds were low. Now on counting, I 
found that I had searcely a sufficiency to carry 
me home. I had to choose therefore whether to 
accept a supply from her who had given herself 
and her all to me, or to go home straightway. 
I chose to go home straightway. Why such 
reluctance now to put my poverty in glaring 
contrast with her riches? Was it a just feel- 
ing of self-respect? Or was it pride, a little 
spiced with envy? Oracompound of all these? 
However this may be, the feeling seemed natu- 
ral. The fact may serve to illustrate the vari- 
ous workings of the human heart. Yet the dis- 
covery of my Judith’s wealth was unquestiona- 
bly pleasing to my heart—highly pleasing. Was 
this also natural, that a purely disinterested lover 
should rejoice at finding the gifts of Mammon 
attached to one who had been loved and sought 
solely for the qualities of her mind and person ? 
What sayest thou reader? Would not such a 
discovery have gladdened thy heart?) Thou art 
human—so am I. Happy ts he who ean con- 
tent himself in his poverty. Contentment is 
better than riches; but let the poor man, happy 
in virtuous poverty, find a gold mine in his bar- 
ren field, and in a moment his heretofore con- 
tented heart will swell beyond the confines of his 
poverty; and the loss of his gold mine would 
make him sit down and weep. But to resume 
my story. After a moment’s consideration, I 
told Mr. Von Caleb that I too was under a ne- 
cessity (and was I not?) to return home speedily; 
and as I hoped ere long to follow Judith across 
the ocean, I felt the !ess difficulty at parting with 
her now; because a quick return home to make 
my preparations, would enable me the sooner to 
set off on my voyage. 

«Well, then, (said he, raising his voice,) our 
boat will go to-morrow morning atsix. As this 
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will be your last evening together for some time, 
I will leave you to yourselves. 
sorry for that I suppose? I shall be out awhile 
on some business with Mr. Levi. He will not 
interrupt you, for we are after money.” He 
smiled as he spoke the last words. 

« Then, (said I,) as you go at six in the morn- 
ing, I may as well take the Lancaster stage that 
goes at three o'clock.” 

‘So then we have settled it, (said Mr. Von 
Caleb.) Good bye till supper time.” 

He went out with his usual heavy tread; and 
when he had shut the door behind him, I heard 
Judith’s door open gently on her side of the 
parlor. I had risen and was standing about the 
middle of the floor, without my crutch, which I 
no longer needed. I turned and met her eyes 
with mine. What a look she gave me of com- 
mingled love and sorrow! I approached the 
chair on which sheleaned. She looked up again 
into my face. I saw the rising moisture of her 
eyes, as she said, “This night then we must 
part.” The last word was stifled under a wave 
of emotion. I opened my arms; she fell upon 
my bosom, and for the first time we felt each 
other’s embrace. Oh, Elysian moment! It 
was the seal of our betrothal, and the pure de- 
light of love. Several minutes elapsed before 
we could utter a word. We had seated our- 
selves on chairs, and we continued to sit with 
drooping heads until we recovered the power of 
conversation. 

After some exchanges of sentiment on the pros- 
pect of separation, I took occasion to allude to 
what I had just heard of the wealth of herself 
and family. ‘Thenhetold youthattoo? Well 
I am glad that you did not know it sooner.” 

«Since I have heard it at last, dear Judith, I 
will tell you that it gives me the satisfaction to 
know that you can afford to take a poor hus- 
band.” 

“Poor in pelf, he may be; (said she promptly,) 
but I know the wealth of his mind; that is the 
highest of all endowments; and in comparison 
with that gold and silver are but dross. If such 
earthy dower as I can bring, be of any conse- 
quence, I rejoice in it for this that you can the 
better afford to take me fora wife. Such wealth 
as I have is nothing to be proud of; for millions 
of it would argue no personal worth, but only 
good fortune. I have hitherto found my worldly 
goods rather an obstacle to my happiness; for 
while they brought me numerous suitors, they 
brought with these applicants for my favor the 
painful suspicion, that my fortune, not myself, 
was the object of pursuit. Therefore I could 
love none of them, because, however sincere 
their professions might be, they could not give 
the proof of real affection that my heart required. 


You will not be | 


Often did I wish that I could appear divested of 
accidental circumstances, and just as I was in 
myself, an honest, simple maiden; and then 
might find some congenial soul whom I could 
freely love, and who would love me heartily for 
myself alone. I wished on another account to 
form an attachment in this way. My friends 
eall me romantic, and I confess a fault which 
they would not impute to me without evidence. 
1 am conscious indeed of a warm and I suppose 
a romantic attachment to the country—London 
bred as Lam. Particularly do I love mountain 
scenery, and would most delight to spend my 
days among the sublime and beautiful works of 
nature, and a virtuous rural population, such as 
are found in your country. With my strong 
predilection for such a life, how could I expect 
to form a happy alliance in London, where all 
or nearly all are bred to relish artificial objects 
and manners, and to covet wealth as the means 
of artificial splendor and the pompous show of 
fashionable life. I could not entrust my heart 
to any, where the prospect of finding a congenial 
spirit was so hopeless. In the days of my sorest 
afliction, God was pleased to show me a heart 
in all respects agreeable to my desires, and to 
give me the love of that heart under cireumstan- 
ces that banished all possibility of suspecting its 
sincerity. He has bound us together by the 
strongest ties of sympathy in all that makes 
prosperity joyful and calamity grievous. But I 
forget that there is one root of bitterness planted 
in the garden of our affections.” 

“* Forget it, dear Judith, forever ; it shall never 
spring up to trouble us.” 

After a little further conversation the servants 
brought in our tea, and we sent an invitation to 
Judith’s friends to joinus. Mr. Von Caleb came. 
After tea I went out for half an hour to enter 
my name at the stage office, and to give Judith 
and her friend the opportunity of completing 
their arrangements. On my return from the 
stage office near the hotel, I found Mr. Von Ca- 
leb in the bar-room. He shook my hand affec- 
tionately, and told me that he would let me and 
Judith spend the remainder of the evening alone; 
so with another friendly shake of the hand, he 
bade me farewell. 

When I entered the parlor, I found Judith sit- 
ting pensively on the sofa. We were both sad 
almost todeath. We first arranged thatI should 
write to her at farthest by Mr. Levi, who was to 
embark at New York on the first of June. I 
might write to her as soon as I reached home, 
and theu the oftener the better, she said, were it 
only to let her know of my welfare. I promised 
not to be hasty in my final determination about 
our engagement; for so she again required, al- 





though a sigh escaped her when she made the 
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requirement. If I ratified the engagement, she 
would be happy to see me in London as soon as 
] pleased. but I must understand that she could 
not put off her mourning weeds for a bridal dress, 
until she had given a full year’s sorrow to her 
dear lost Eli; so that if an early visit to Lon- 
don should not suit my convenience, she would 
not impute the delay to alienation of heart. If 
J annulled the engagement, I must still consider 
her as my grateful, devoted friend, who would 
rejoice at any opportunity of showing her grati- 
tude for my disinterested kindness and care. 
Her voice faltered when she spoke of the con- 
tingency that I might decline the marriage; yet 
her conscientious judgment on this point wavered 
not, painful as the expression of it evidently was. 
She made the self-denying sacrifice of her own 
feelings to give me every advantage for the se- 
curity of my happiness. Many expressions of 
tenderness did she utter, and of ardent gratitude 
and unalterable friendship, whatever I might do 
with our connubial engagement. I wondered— 
in fact | was not well pleased—at her repeated 
allusions to the possibility of my discarding her 
—an act as remote from my thoughts at that time 
as Heavenis from Tartarus. Butshe had evidently 
reflected much upon the causes that might ope- 
rate a change in my views. As to her own part 
in our correspondence, she promised to write as 
soon as she landed in England, and would then 
wait for a letter from me before she wrote again. 

Having in these and other particulars come to 
a full understanding with each other, we had lei- 
sure to feel how distressingly near was the dread- 
ed moment of separation. ‘Two or three hours 
more, and we must part. What were our feel- 
ings? Ob hours of sorrow and delight! How 
did we snatch every fleeting moment, to fill higher 
and to mingle deeper the cup of our youthful 
love! We clung to each other’s embrace; our 
tears mingled as they fell; our hearts answered 
throb for throb. How could we part? The 
clock struck eleven. ‘ Adieu’’—but she stam- 
mered in the attempt to utter it. 

“Not yet, not yet; I cannot leave you.” One 
more hour passed away—the last hour—it flew 
with eagles’ wings, as it shed down upon us all 
the delicious luxuries of innocent sweetest affec- 
tion saddened—the full relish of the bitter-sweet 
of love—the fiery rapture of joy, flooded with 
grief, yet bursting through the flood. 

Propriety admitted of no longer delay. The 
clock sounded the hour of midnight, long and 
loud, with clang after clang. Clang after clang 
struck on our hearts the knell of the last blissful 
hour; then all was still again, except our beating 
hearts. Our time was come; yes, the last mo- 
ment of our realized union with its unutterable 
sensations; the separation must now begin, and 








widen and widen, till lands and seas should in- 
tervene, and time and chance should cast all their 
changes and their hazards between us, and pos- 
sibly open a gulf impassably broad and deep, 
across which our now blended hearts could never 
commune again. Once more she meant to say, 
** Adieu,” but the word died on herlips. LIcaught 
the expiring accent as I pressed my lips to her’s; 
the balmy sweetness remains to this day. We 
retired to our respective chambers like criminals 
going to execution, so deadly was the sadness of 
that parting. 

Could I sleep? Notawink. The sensations 
of the evening kept thrilling in my nerves; un- 
conquerable musings on the past and the future, 
ran perpetually through my mind. I seemed to 
have lived an age within the last three weeks. 
To go back alone to the home and the landscapes 
of my boyhood, though less than a month before 
it was the object of my fondest desire, seemed 
now like going into the shades of death; for 
whilst I would be returning to my hills again, my 
Judith would be on her way to cross the wide 
ocean, and would soon be far hidden from my 
sight among the myriads of London. But I 
imagined myself following her course, traversing 
the seas, pressing her again to my bosom, yes to 
my “heart of hearts” in the dear character of 
wife, and bringing her back to bless my sylvan 
days in the green valleys of Virginia. This was 
the new age of gold that was rising to my men- 
tal vision, arrayed by fancy in all the charms of 
happy love and pastoral scenery. 


(To be Concluded.) 





WORDSWORTH. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


“T have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad masic of Humanity.” 
Wordsworth. 





—So didst thou seek, and find the Beautiful, 
In all thy daily walks of common life ; 
Yea—hallowed as a household word, and dutiful 
Thy name dwelt on all lips with blessings rife. 
‘Onward and upward,’ was thy motto ever 
In the advancement of each moral truth ; 
And beautiful as pure, was each endeavor 
To which has vowed the service of thy youth. 
True to thyself, so wert thou unto Nature, 
Whvose voice was ever murmuring at thy heart; 
And thrilling to the tones of that great Teacher, 
* From its Humanity thou ne’er didst part. 
Not for thy fame which was the world’s glad gift to thee, 
But for the virtues of thy life we bless thy memory. 


New York. 
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TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


Alfred Tennyson has been overrated and under- 
valued more, perhaps, than any other writer what- 
soever. He is alternately praised to the heav- 
ens and denied all merit—ranked among the 
noblest poets of any age and scoffed at as an 
impostor. 











serious, half-mocking drama-satire. the “ Prin. 
cess!” What brain of the age but Tennyson's 
could have shaped the antique beauty and * byilt 
the lofty verse” of the Morte D’Arthur?” Whay 
poet but Alfred Tennyson could have drawn for 
us “St. Simeon Stylites” and the “airy” Lilian, 
** Locksley Hall” and ** The Dream of Fair Wo. 
men,” in which the most opposite qualities seem 
to meet and co-exist in one writer? No one hag 
ever mastered the art of poetry more perfectly; 


Now the man who excites these exaggerated | the most cursory examination will at once show 
feelings, as in all such cases, must differ from | this. Every poem in the two volumes of mis- 


the crowd. Some salient angle of character— 
some striking and original idiosyncracy must 
exist to attract this attention for good and bad 
repute. Mediocrity is never attacked—couven- 
tional merit, proceeding in the well-beaten high- 
way ata decent and respectable pace, is never 
found fault with. Not so with originality. This 
with many critics is the unpardonable sin, the 
one thing not needful, the quality which they 
cannot appreciate and will never forgive. 

It may be inferred from these few words which 
are almost too trite to repeat, that we base Al- 
fred ‘Tennyson’s merit on his originality. This is 
indeed his great and peculiar excellence. It char- 
acterized his first mudest duodecimo as strikingly 
as the volume which is now before us—and this 
merit, more even than all his other beauties, has 
raised him to the high place he holds in our esti- 
mation. It is impossible to take up any of Ten- 
nyson’s writings whatsoever, without being for- 
cibly struck with the newness of thought and 
phraseology. Even ordinary images and ideas 
which have time out of mind been repeated in 
all forms and modes, take a new coloring from 
his peculiar genius and seem but just revealed, so 
different is the guise under which they appear;— 
they are scarcely recognizable for what they are, 
so different is the moulding in which the poet- 
lapidary has enshrined them, from any other ever 
yet presented, and so strong the effect produced 
by this their new and unique setting. This ever 
has been and ever will be the greatest of all 
merits in science and literature. Originality, 
the creation of a new thought or image—this is 
the author’s crowning triumph. Thus as long 
as this quality avoids monstrosity in its endeavor 
to escape from common forms and things—as 
long as the beauties of Nature and the glories of 
exalted thought are poured out glowing from the 
crucible of an original mind, the great world will 
arrest its course to gaze upon the man to whom 
this power has been vouchsafed, and award him 
that high praise which is undoubtedly his due. 

Tennyson's uniqueness is extreme. It is not 
simply in expression, but in conception and exe- 
cution throughout. From what mind other than 
his own could have emanated that strange half- 


| 





cellaneous verse, issued before the Princess, is 
written in a different style, and each displays a 
plain intent in the author deliberately to essay 
the effect of these different styles and their adap- 
tation to the several images which it enters into 
the poet’s province to depict. A few words of 
comment on the most prominent of these poems 
will probably refresh the reader's recollection. 

The opening poem of the second volume— 
‘*Morte D’Arthur’” pretends to be the eleventh 
canto of an epic, which the poet had written but 
burnt in despair at finding his verses * faint Ho- 
meric echoes, nothing more.” It relates the 
death of King Arthur * in Lyonness with all his 
Knights,” and the verse is slow, sonorous, mar- 
tial, such as suited in fact that grand old legend 
of **the sword Excalibur,” and the watery arm 
‘‘clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” 
The very commencement displays its rough-roll- 
ing music : 


“ So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains, by the winter sea— 
Until King Arthur’s table man by man 
Had fallen in Lyonness about their lord 
King Arthur :—”’ 


The abruptness here is admirably suited to the 
theme, and the picture of Arthur's army stretched 
by the chill sea, after a day-long conflict, is told 
in words as simple as the conception is clear and 
strong. Arthur being borne from the field utters 
this noble speech, while * breathing heavily” to 
the last of his knights— 


“ The sequel of to-day unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved—I think that we 
Shall never more at any future time 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 

Of Camelot as in the days that were.” 


The music of these last two lines is perfect. 
The tale with all its wonderful incidents pro- 
ceeds in this strain of lofty calmness and vigor— 
how Arthur, lying ‘like a shattered column,” is 
received by the queens into their ebon barge, 
and how the barge, a speck upon the “ verge of 
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dawn,” vanishes with its heroic burden—all is|times great power in giving expression to what, 


told in a noble strain. 


for want of a better term, we will call shadows 


« Ulysses” is similar in tone and coloring with |of thought. They are most wearying, but the 


the “Morte D’Arthur.” The figure of the grand 
old Greek rises up like a living man, and his 
slow, resounding words roll on the ear like a 
page from Homer. 


“] am apart of all that I have met, 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause !—to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use, 

As tho’ to breathe were life—life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains.” 


These are evidences of the poet's power in de- 
picting his dreams of the antique age. ‘“ Locks- 
ley Hall” is the passionate, agonizing ery of a 
young man, disappointed in love and ambition, 
and tracing his misery to the falseness of his era 
—his heart prematurely dried up by the fick!e- 
ness of his mistress, and his brain full of disgust 
at civilization and the “social wants” which 
trample upon nature. There is none of the calm 
grandeur of * Ulysses” here—the words burn and 
plough their way to the heart like fire. We 
know of nothing finer than the picture of the 
“ Younger day” in this poem, and the passage in 
which the poet draws on his imagination for the 
splendor of oriental life, is gorgeously beautiful. 
Jt is even excelled however by the * Recollec- 
tions of the Arabian Nights,” which is as mo- 
notonously splendid as a tissue of pearls and 
gold. 


‘melody of the verse, which is extreme, renders 
|them tolerable. 

It will be seen that in this short and superfi- 
cial mention of some of the prominent poems in 
these two volumes, we have called attention par- 
ticularly to the difference of style in each. This 
will be remarked more forcibly than ever in the 
pieces to ‘‘ Mariana” and in that strange mixture 
of beauty and nonsense, the ** Ode to Memory.” 
Here—we hope merely to carry out his plan of 
trying all forms and tones—the poet becomes 
mystic, metaphysical and obscure—so much so, 
that the reader is often tempted to address to 
Mr. Tennyson the words which he himself has 
addressed to Memory, and which form the bur- 
den of his ode— 


“ Oh strengthen me, 
Enlighten me, 
I faint in this obscurity.” 


Before passing on to the “In Memoriam,” we 
will saya few words of that strange poem, which 
a year or two ago took the literary world so much 
by surprise—the * Princess.” 

Never was there seen before such a mixture of 
grandeur and puerility, grace and rudeness, fee- 
bleness and vigor as the world found in the 
** Princess.” Those who wished to hail it as a 
master-piece, could not do so for its manifold 
short-comings: the ten thousand detractors of 
the poet could not undermine it, for it was filled 
with glowing beauty. It was a hodgepodge, 


“St. Simeon Stylites” is a bitter, half-humor- | °F t© use its own second and explanatory title, a 
ous, half-contemptuous painting of a mad asce- medley, and this is its only excuse. All have 


tic, whose mixture of faith and doubt, irreligion 


read it, or if not the poem, in its full length of 


and piety, reverence and irreverence, excites by |6Totesque plot, and melodious verse, at least large 
turns pity and disgust. ‘The verse boasts some quotationsin the Reviews—through which source 
of the harshest words in the language, (the au- | the plan of the performance, the story and much 
thor carrying out the principle of adaptation,) of the more beautiful verse were given to the 
and the account given by the saint of his temp- general reader. ‘This causes us to refrain from 
tations by the devils in the shape of colts, swine, | ®"y further reference to the poem at large, but 


and hideous birds, is unique. 


there is a little lyric, embroidered like a jewel on 


From these themes, which severally called for this rich ground, which we shall quote in full, 
strength and dramatic power, Mr. Tennyson marking in italics those original beauties which 
passes to those gorgeous word-paintings—* A | occur in almost every stanza which issues from 
Dream of Fair Women” and “The Palace of| Mr. Tennyson's pen. It is the * Days that are 

os . P 79 . aragi slehri thie i 
Art.”. How vivid are all the images in these} "9 more,” of Magazine celebrity, which in the 

. ; : "1 2 Ts > g “ik > 

pictures!’ The-pale Iphigenia turning on him | poem is sung by a maiden (Violet) who “strikes 
. . ona e . 9 
“the starlike sorrows of immortal eyes’”—Cleo- | Upon her harp and sings. 


patra, a “*swarthy queen brow-bound with burn- 
ing gold,” and the “stern black-bearded king 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean; 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 


with wolfish eyes,”"—all these are like forms on Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
canvass. In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 


In relation to the poems addressed to “‘Made- And thinking of the days that are no more, 


line.” ** Adeline,” * Margaret,” &c., we have 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 





nothing good to say, except that they display at That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
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Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 
So sad, so fresh the days that are no more. 


Ah sad and strange as in dark summer dawns, 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds, 

T'o dying ears, when unto dying eyes, 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange the days that are no more. 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 


Mr. Poe, of all American critics the most fas- 
tidious, has declared this song unsurpassed by any 
piece of the same length in the language, and it 
is in truth a gem of uncommon beauty. There 
is in many lines, apart from their meaning, a 
melody of cadence which is the very reflection 
of mournful thought, and dreamy pondering on 
past joys. ‘The compression of thought obser- 
vable in the phrases * divine despair’ —* under- 
world”—and * happy Autumn fields” is also un- 
common—and this last image is one on which a 
page of commentary might be written. 

The “ Princess,” winnowed of the chaff which 
in many places obscures the rich golden grain of 
thought, would reveal a wealth of beauty in idea 
and expression, inferior to no poem which has 
appeared since the age of Elizabeth. Such 
poetry as the following, ranks with the first of 
any age, and, even when torn from the context, 
is still pregnant with beauty. 


“ But Ida with @ voice, that like a bell . 
Toll’d by an earthquake in a trembling tower 
Rang ruin, answered full of grief and scorn?” 


“ Not peace she looked the Head : but rising up 

Robed in the long night of her deep hair, so 

To the open window moved, remaining there 

Fiz’d like a beacon tower above the waves 

Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 

Glares ruin, and the wild sea birds on the light 

Dash themselves dead. She stretched her arms and called 
Across the tumult, and the tumult feW.” 


An able critic has called attention to the fine 
dramatic effect of the concluding words here 
quoted—* and the tumult fell.” Itis abrupt, but 
fuil of majesty. For graceful images and simi- 
les, we have not far to seek in the well-stored 


pages. 


“ Then ere the silver sickle of that month 
Became her golden shiel:, I stole fiom court 
With Cyril and with Florian ;”— 


“ A rosy blonde, and in a college gown 
That clad her like an April daffodilly 
(Her mother’s color) with her lips apart 
And all her thoughts as fair within her eyes 
As bottom agates seen to wave and float 
In erystal currents of clear morning seas.” 


——— 


“T glanced to the left and saw the palace front 
Alive with fluttering scarfs and ladies’ eyes. 
And highest among the statues, statue-like, 
Between a cymbal’d Myriam and a Jael 

With Psyche’s babe was Ida watching us 

A single band of gold about her hair 

Like a saint’s glory up in heaven ;”— 


—* but when she learnt his face 
Remembering his ill-omen’d song, arose 
Once more thro’ all her height and grew 
Tall as a figure lengthened on the sand 
When the tide ebbs in sunshine ;”— 


These passages are taken entirely at random, 
and half a dozen pages of such quotations might 
easily be given. We take leave of the “ Prin- 
cess,”’ however, with the following lines, which 
for gorgeous extravagance in conception are un- 
equalled : 


“ Approach and fear not; breathe upon my brows 
In that fine air I tremble, all the past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
I scarce believe, and ail the rich to come 
Reels, as the golden Autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning flowers !”’ 


“In Memoriam!” As pure and beautiful a chap- 
let as ever decked the tomb of the loved and 
lost! An eye of sorrow reaching through all 
nature for flowers to weave into a wreath for the 
dead one’s tomb—a tranquil, tender, almost se- 
rene grief, which calmly dwells in memory, and 
mixing the past with the present, old scenes with 
the new-budded world, and the old face with the 
things around it, feeds upon its musings with a 
quiet luxury of sorrow—such is the In Memoriam. 

We cannot criticise these poems in the ordi- 
nary signification of that term—because we can- 
not read them coldly. As well might one point 
to the wreath on a dead man’s brow and say 
‘*that flower is out of place,” or “ this color does 
not suit.” We might pronounce many of them 
obseure—even wilfully obscure, others common- 
place—many dealing too much in speculation 
when feeling would have been more pleasing to 
the reader. But this idea of a monument in 
literature, to a departed friend, is so beautiful a 
‘one that we cannot criticise the execution from 
admiration of the design. 

Eighteen years ago, Arthur Hallam, a son of 
the historian, and Alfred Tennyson's dearest 
friend, expired at Vienna. This we learn from 
several passages— 


“Let her great Danube rolling fair 
Enwind her isles unmarked of me; 
I have not seen, I will not see 

Vienna; rather dream that there 


“ A treble darkness, evil haunts 
The birth, the bridal; friend from friend 
Is oftener parted, fathers bend 





Above more graves—.” 
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What made the blow more crushing to his 
friend, was Hallam’s engagement to his sister. 
Alluding to this projected marriage, and after 
having drawn a pieture of his friend in the do- 
mestie circle, * diffusing bliss on all the branches 
of his blood,” the poet says: 


“Thy blood, my friend, and partly mine, 
For now the day was drawing on, 
When thou should’st link thy life with one 
Of mine own house, and boys of thine 


“Had babbled ‘Uncle’ on my knee ; 
But that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her orange flower, 

Despair of Hope and earth of thee.” 


Truly noble is the portrait in all its lineaments 
which his friend has here engraved on a tablet. 
more lasting than brass!—truly worthy was Ar- 
thur Hallam of being loved! How serene a beau- 
ty there is in the landscape which the poet draws; 
the mower’s scythe in the tall grain near, the 
mellow pears dropping from the laden boughs, the 
sunlight falling in checkered light and shadow on 
the sod, and on that sod the young man come 
down from * brawling courts,” reading a volume 
of the old Tuscan poets. Of him the poet says, 


“Thy converse drew us with delight, 
The men of rathe and riper years : 
The feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 

Forgot his weakness in thy sight. 


“The stern were mild when thou wert by, 
The flippant put himself to school 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool 
Was softened and he knew not why ; 


“While I, thy dearest, sat apart, 

And felt thy triumph was as mine; 

And loved them more, that they were thine, 
The graceful tact, the Christian art.” 


We know nothing of the real personage, but 
were young Hallam the character here presented, 
if death has not canonized the departed, and an- 
nihilated all defects in the memory of his friend, 
no grander sum of qualities ever adorned a man 
ofclay. Gentle, charitable, reverent, beloved by 
all, old men and children, bearing worthily * the 
grand cld name of gentleman,” he was yet a man 
full of practical energy. 

“Tis held that sorrow makes us wise; 
Yet how much wisdom sleeps with thee 


Which not alone had guided me, 
But served the seasons that may rise ; 


“For can I doubt who knew thee keen 
In intellect, with force and skill 
To strive, to fashion, to fulfil,— 
I doubt not what thou would’st have been : 


“ Should licensed boldness gather force, 
Becoming, when the time has birth 
A lever to uplift the earth 

And roll it in another course,” 


Vout. XVI—87 


The feeling of the poet toward this noble youth, 
was not a common friendship. It was a rever- 
ence, a loving awe, a distant, timid, meek devo- 
tion, which this lofty heart excited in Alfred 
Tennyson. He was, in comparison with his friend» 
a submissive, meek, obedient wife, who knowing 
her lord to be “ great and wise,” attaches herself 
to him with a calm devotion, abandoning all idea 
of assuming with him an equality of position. 

One of the most beautiful lyrics in the whole 
work, is the VIith, which has the merit of being 
more of a whole than many others, as well as 
more finished in its execution. We call it beau- 
tiful, not so much for thought, as for the quiet, 
dove-like moan of the phraseology, so to speak. 


“One writes, that ‘ Other friends remain,’ 
That ‘ Loss is common to the race’— 
And common is the commonplace, 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 


“ That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more : 
Too common! Never morning wore 

To evening, but some heart did break. 


“O father, wheresoe’er thou be, 
That pledgest now thy gallant son; 
A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 
Hath stilled the life that beat from thee. 


“O mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor, while thy head is bowed, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 

Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

* * * * * 

“ O somewhere, meek, unconscious dove, 
That sittest ranging golden hair ; 
And glad to find thyself so fair, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love! 


“For now her father’s chimney glows 

In expectation of a guest; 

And thinking ‘ this will please him best,’ 
She takes a ribbon or a rose; 


“ For he will see them on to-night 
And with the thought her color burns ; 
And, having left the glass, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right ; 


* And, even when she turned, the curse 
Had fallen, and her future lord 
Was drowned in passing through the ford, 


Or killed in falling from his horse. 


“ O, what to her shall be the end? 
And what to me remains of good? 
To her, perpetual maidenhood, 

And unto me, no second friend.” 


This work is, perhaps, as perfect of its sort as 
any could be. ‘True there is no strained passion, 
no cries of agony wrung from the depths of mis- 
ery and despair; “this large grief is given in 
outline and no more.” It is well these are not 
found. 





For this beautiful casket embalms a real grief, 
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beneath this tomb on which the lightning and the|common ear. They will not enjoy the new in 
moonlight fall in wizard splendor, a real body | music or literature, unless that new be lowered 
lies which once was to the poet as “dear as the|to a level with the every day operation of their 
ruddy drops that warmed his heart.” No fancy|intelleets. A little care might have worked a 
portrait in this, wherein the dramatist might give | great improvement in the Iv Memortam. To 
scope to his unreal emotions, aud counterfeit be- | exemplify the obscurity which oceasionally marks 


fore the world, and for its eyes, the true impress 
of sorrow. Such a design would have been faulty. 
For extreme sorrow is dumb. It eats the heare 
like a corroding poison, and the world and world- 
ly matters are lost sight of, in this infinite emo- 
tion which swallows all things up. Lear when 
kueeling with his daughter’s lifeless body. does 
not declaim a set oration on his evil fate. Puta 
glass to her lips! if nothing appear on it, she is 
“dead asstone!” ‘TJ prithee undo this button !” 
No—sueh an Jn Memoriam could not have served 
the poet’s purpose. 

One course was left. To wait until time had 
soothed these griefs,—until the ever-recurring 
waves had struck upon the beach of memory, 
and wornaway the marks traced there,—until the 
recollection of the dead was a precious treasure 
shrined in the heart of hearts as a calm life-long 


these lyrics, we refer to the LX Xth of the series, 


“ Risest thou thus, dim dawn, again, 
And howlest, issuing out of night, 
With blasts that blow the poplar white, 
And lash with storm the streaming pane ? 


“ Day, when my crowned estate begun 
To pine in that reverse of doom, 
Which sickened every living vloom, 

And blurred the splendor of the sun ; 


“ Who mightst have heaved a windless flame 
Up the deep East, or, whispering, played 
A checker-work of beam and shade 

From hill to hill, yet looked the same.” 


Here the second and third verses from the ellip- 
tical nature of the phraseology, are at first ob- 
secure. That ‘ crowned estate” refers to his de- 
light in his friend's love, and * reverse of doom” 
to that friend’s death, is evident on a re-perusal— 





remembrance, sacred to the quiet hours of medi- 
tation and repose. Then to mingle the image of| 
the dead man with the imperial city, where death | 
came to him, with the ship which brought him to 
the Northern shores, to recall him as he looked, 
when surrounded by familiar faces, and allowing 
this tranquil sorrow, like a river, to have its way. 
to adorn it with the flowers of genius and ‘‘ sweet 
poesy,” even as that river flowing on in serene 
silence has mirrored on its tide the rarest leaves 
and flowers. This was left for Tennyson, and 
this is what he has done. A more beautiful re- 
signation was never embalmed, iu all poetry; a 
holier regret turned into no regret at all, from 
trust in heaven, was never traced upon a dead 
man’stomb. “In Memoriam. A. H.H.” These 
words shall remain to all time the symbol of true, 
loving friendship, reaching beyond the grave, and 
overthrowing Time. ‘ 

From what we have said, the reader can have 
no possible doubt of the estimate in which we 
hold this latest work from Mr. Tennyson’s pen. 
In none other of his works are so many subtil 
beauties to be found on a careful perusal, and 
nowhere is there a greater exemplification of the 
truth, in Lord Bacon’s saying, “that all great 
beauty is strange in its proportions.” 

But it is undeniable that much of the effect 
here is lost by obscurity. The great mass of 
men willnever infuse their minds, so to speak, into 
the mould of the poet’s own, and search out the 
hidden treasures which lie perdus, like gems ina 
great opera. A lively air is comprehended and 
enjoyed at once; a noble symphony from one of 


also that the *‘ windless flame,”’ *“* checkerwork,” 
&c., means simply ** whether the morning dawn- 
ed clear or windy.” But this re-perusal should 
not have been necessary. The same objection, 
too, might well nigh be urged to the graceful 
picture of the poplar’s white-bottomed leaves 
turned upward by the wind. But we refrain 
from saying more, from fear of appearing hyper- 
critical. 

Alfred Tennyson, is the son of a Lincolnshire 
clergyman, and a reference to Howitt’s “ Homes 
and Haunts of the British Poets,” will show a 
very attractive little homestead in which the poet 
was born. Near the door are the trees referred 
to in the **Ode to Memory :” 


“ The seven elms, the poplars four, 
That stand beside my father’s door,’ 


and stealing away into shadow the brook which 
foves to *‘ purl o’er matted cress, and ribbed sand,” 
and ‘dimple in the dark of rushy coves.” Many 
of ‘Tennyson's poems are tinged with the pecu- 
liar landscape of his paternal homestead, and we 
have in the Jn Memoriam this allusion to one of 
the grandest sights in nature— 


“ And last the dance ;—till I retire: 
Dumb is that tower which spake so loud, 
And high in heaven the streaming cloud, 
And on the downs a rising fire: 


“ And rise,O moon, from yonder down, 
Till over down and over dale 
All night the shining vapor sail 

And pass the silent-lighted town.” 





the grand old masters, is slowly taken in by the 


Here is the landscape which he has seen 80 
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often in boyhood on the level Lincolnshire flats, 
and has now reproduced in his poetry. 

Shelley seems to have been our author's first 
admiration, but his genius was too original to 
follow in the footsteps of any master, however 
great. His admiration of the author of “Cenci” 
and the ** Lost Adonais” is rather traceable from 
an occasional coincidence in the mode of hand- 
ling, than through any imitation. In truth Ten- 
nyson’s beauties and deformities are sui generis, 
and free from all imputation of being borrowed. 
Shelley could no more have written that antique 
gem, ‘* Ulysses,” than the nonsense of * airy, fairy 
Lilian.” 

Tennyson is a singular mixture of sublime as- 
piration and indolent repose. In a divine fervor 
he will straightway pen some “ Locksley Hall,” 
in which the hopes of progress and the destiny 
of man are weighed. Then his dream is— 

“In some good cause, not in my own, 


To perish wept for, honoured, known, 
And like a warrior overthrown, 


“ Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 

While soiled with noble dust he hears 

His country’s war-song thrill his ears.” 
But the fury of inspiration is over, the fire gone 
out, the glowing brands but whitened ashes, and 
Tennyson the hero gives place to Tennyson the 
dreamer. ‘The beautiful leaves are waving above 
his head, the cloud shadows flying before his en- 
amored eye like steeds, over hill and valley and 
meadow—the winds are cooling his brow, the 


DANTE IN EXILE. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


“The prior perceived one day a man coming into the 
monastery whom none of its inmates knew. He asked 
him what he wanted, but the stranger making no reply 
and continuing to gaze on the building as though conteni- 
| plating its architecture, the question was put a second 
| time, upon which, looking round on his imterrogator, he 
answered— Peace !’”’—Turnball’s “ Genius of Italy.” 





| Peace for the exile banished from his home, 
His kindred and his country 7—for the man 
Whose very birthplace roots him from her soil 
In jealous raze, as though he were a weed 

Of noxious influence, and flings him forth 

To wither all uncared for,—peace for him? 
Yea,—even for him,—if indignation just 
Against oppression and foul wrong ean yield 
A nutriment, though bitter, strong enough 

To still the cravings that his nature feels ;— 
But not for thee, oh! Poet, with thy soul 

Of organism tender, delicate, 

Stern, yet with woman’s gentlest sweetnesses 
Tempering its loftiness,—its every chord 
Thrilling with an unutterable love 

To thine unworthy Florence,—with thy heart, 
Thy high, heroic, melancholy heart, 

In its refinement of ecstatic pain, 

Quivering beneath its sorrow evermore! 


No peace for thee! Thy sadden’d gaze could rest 
Upon no other sky that wore a hue 

Resplendent as thine own Etrurian heavens ; 

| No stream that flashed in sunshine could awake 


| The joyousness that thy young years had known 





bright stream rippling in the sunlight, and the | py silvery Arno, and no city seem 
lark, “‘an unseen song,”’ pouring his melody from | So queenly in its proud magnificence, 
the heights of heaven. Why should he toil when | As beautiful Florence lying lovingly 
these beautiful things beckon to him? |W ithin the arms of her encircling hills. 
‘ ‘ ‘ | Yet she could fling thee from her ;—she could bear 
But gifted with such powers as he indubitably 


are " | To bind thy sensitive spirit to the rack 
does possess, Tennyson’s life is that existence so 
scoffed at in “‘Ulysses’””—existence where the spirit 
“rusts unburnished” as * though to breathe were | 


Of an ingenious torture, till thy life 
Should wear in broken-heartedness away ! 
And thou couldst tame thy fiery nature down, 


And love her still with an unselfish love, 
That nought could quench, even in thy deepest wrong, 
Throughout thy years of lingering martyrdom! 


life.” A man’s gifts are not in his own hand for his | 
own good. The writer who has struck so rude a| 
blow at haughty pride as the ballad “ Lady Clara | 
Vere de Vere,” should not pass his life in an idle | She could not take thine all: though sore athirst 
dream of green meadows, magical flowers, and For the sweet sympathies that once refreshed 

far away wave-lapped coasts, even though these | aby Tuscan home,—thou meen a hidden spring, 
dreams cast for us a golden light upon the men 2m Sareea eae thy — 

e | Drew strength and solace midst its harshest woes ; 
and deeds of the antique day. Tennyson has) and even in thy severest poverty 

seized attention and commanded respect from | Of hope and comfort,—thou, with lavish hand, 
the cultivated minds of England, and this influ- | Didst pour from out that precious fount of Song, 


ence should be turned to account. A noble poem 
from his pen would do more to mould the opin- 
ions of men than a thousand petitions of the 
destitute, and we look impatiently, now that he 
is married and settled near his beloved Winder- 
mere, for a lyric which shall be a greater than 
the “Song of the Shirt” that moan of agony 
which will live a heritage of shame to England's 
latest posterity. kK. C. 


| Delicious waters that should ever yield 
Divine refreshment. 


But the living stream, 

So clear and full and flowing, and so fraught 

With rare delight to others,—could not cure 

Thy long home-sickness,—could not satisfy 

Thy painful human yearnings. And the peace 

Which thou hadst sought through many wanderings,— 
Through years of weary banishment, in vain,— 

Thine aching heart found only in the grave! 
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|another publisher, M. Gosselin, would expire. 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, |! do not know the terms of this last contract. It 


Paris, September, 1850. 


I promised, in my letter of last month, to give lish. 


— 


was further agreed that Bethune should share 
with the author the profits of a popular edition 
of the Girondins, which it was intended to pub- 
It was at this same epoch that Girardin of 


your readers in my next, some information col-| the Presse, who is a very enterprising and liberal 
lected at different times and from a variety of man, purchased, but upon condition that they 
sources, touching the amount of compensation | should notbe published till after the author's death, 
received by French writers, feuilletonists and | Chateaubriand’s * Memoires d’Outre Tombe,” 


others. 


I must keep my word, though I fear I | paying for the eleven volumes at the rate of 


shallin consequence be compelled to give you a| $1,765 per volume. His objeet was to elevate 


dull and monotonous epistle this month. 


the character of the feuilleton, by connecting with 


A few years ago, one M. Bethune, a publisher jt the great names of Lamartine and Chateau- 
of Paris, purchased from M. Lamartine, (I beg | briand: and at the same time, while inereasing 


pardon, de Lamartine—he has resumed of late this | 


particle, the sign of nobility,) the absolute prop- 
erty of all his works, published and unpublished, 
but finished and in course of composition. The 
published works contracted. to be sold, were 


Meditations Poétiques, 2 vols. 
Harmonies Poétiques, 2 vols. 
Recueillemens Poétiques, 2 vols. 
Jocelyn, 2 vols. 
Chute d’un Ange, 2 vols. 
Voyage en Orient, 4 vols. 
14 vols. 


The works unpublished, but in his portfolio, 
finished, or nearly so, were ten volumes, viz: 


Histoire des Girondins, 5 vols. 
Tragedies et Poésies, 1 vol. 
Confidences, 1 vol. 
Melanges, 3 vols. 
10 vols. 


The consideration for this sale was $70,000 
cash, and a life annuity of $1,600, of which an- 
nuity $800 was to revert for life upon Mme. La- 
martine in case she should survive her husband. 
It was also stipulated in the contract, that M. 
Bethune should have the refusal of all new works 
which might be written by NM. de Lamartine, at 
the rate of — 

$1,600 per volume of Political works. 
$2,000 «* = Poetry, 
$3,000 « “ = History of Travels. 
$5,000 + “© ~Confidences. 

Shortly after the signing of this contract, M. 
Bethune sold to the journal La Presse the right 
of publishing in that portion of the journal de- 
voted to the feuwilleton the ten unpublished vol- 
umes. For this privilege, the Presse contracted 
to pay $10,000 cash, aud to assume one fourth 
of the annuity stipulated in favor of M. and 
Mme. de Lamartine. M. Bethune was not to 
enter upon possession of the fourteen published 
volumes, by virtue of this contract, till April, 
1849, at which date a previous contract with 


| 


to double size the form of the first rate Paris 
daily papers, to reduce its price from $16 per 
annum tos. He effected the revolution. Nearly 
all the Paris papers were soon compelled to lower 
their subscription and enlarge their form. The 
Constitutionnel, which is the largest. is printed 
on a sheet of 38 inches by 26. The Debats and 
La Presse are a little smaller,—the other leading 
journals considerably smaller yet. ‘The contract 
between Bethune and de Lamartine was after- 
wards annulled by the latter. This of course 
caused the contract between Bethune and the 
Presse to be rescinded also. And Girardin taunted 
mercilessly by his brother editors, with his ina- 
bility te comply with the magnificent promises 
he had made, founded upon that contract, treated 
directly with Lamartine for the single volume of 
the Confidences, and bought it upon condition 
that it should not appear till April, 1848, for the 
sum, cash paid in advance, of $8,000. 

Let me here add a fine defence and recon- 
mendation of the feuilleton from the pen of La- 
martine himself: 

* Journalism has become a daily eneyclopedia 
in which Politics, Religion, Science, Literature, 
Philosophy and Art cast in detached and suc- 
cessive pages, to the passing age, the thought of 
the human race. A few years ago, and journals 
were collections of elegant extracts from books. 
Soon these very books will be nothing more than 
collections from the journals. This metamor- 
phosis in the mode of transmitting ideas, has a 
double advantage. It permits ideas to circulate 
at a much less expense for those who are com- 
pelled to caleulate the cost of aliment: and more- 
over it prevents the loss even of an hour to the 
communication of useful truth. That which is 
thought to-day is written to-morrow. Ina week 
all Europe is reading it. Thanks to the printing 
press, to journalism, and to rail reads, an idea 
has accomplished the circle of its radiation in 
the moral world ere the lapse of seven days is 
completed. In the shape of a book, it would 
have required acentury. Intelligence has quick- 
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ened its pace. Facts will follow the quickened 
movements of intelligence. The feuilleton con- 
tains within it a revolution.” 

But upon another occasion, when M. de La- 
martine was viewing the feuilleton from a differ- 
ent point of view. that is, when “ circumstances” 
were “altered,” and before the proud and haughty 
author had consented to accept the humble feu- 
illeton as a vehicle to fame and fortune, before he 
had consented that the Girondins should be thus 
introduced to the public, he thus wrote : 

“If I sell a statue, I sell it to be presented as 
a whole and in a single block to the public eye. 
1 do vot sell it to be mutilated, dismembered and 
retailed, so to speak, by bits, limb by limb, and 
hair by hair. And if the purchasers of my statue 
transmit it in this way to the public, my work is 
denaturalized and my intention disregarded.” 

Chateaubriand a few years before his death, 
contracted with a company to sell them at the 
price of $4,000 per volume, any new works 
which he might write and desire to print. 

Victor Hugo, by contract with his publishers, 
is paid $3,0U0 for each new volume with which 
he may furnish them. =e 

De Balzac in 1837 entered into a contract with 
his publisher, Delloye, by which the publisher 
acquired the property for fifteen years of the 
worksof de Balzac at that time published. The 
pecuniary consideration paid to the author was 
$12,000 cash and an annuity of $3,000. 

Eugene Sue sold for $9,600 the right of pub- 
lishing and selling, during five years ouly, his 
novel called *“* Martin, the Foundling, or The 
Memoirs of a Valet de Chambre.” ‘The work 
was already in course of publication in the feu- 
illeton of the Constitutionnel, and the purchasers’ 
rights were confined to France. 

It was the Mystéres de Paris that made the 
great literary name and fortune of Eugene Sue. 
Previously the remuneration of his literary la- 
bours was much more modest. “La Salaman- 
dre,” was disposed of at $300 per volume. The 
Wandering Jew, after les Mystéres de Paris, was 
sold at $2,000 the volume: and the purchaser 
made $12,000 by the operation. In August, 
1845, the Constitutionnel, wishing to secure M. 
Sue exclusively to itself, made with him a con- 
tract which was to last for thirteen years and a 
half. By its terms the author bound himself te 
furnish for publication in the feuilleton of the 
Constitutionnel not less than four, nor more than 
six volumes ef novels per annum, for which he 
was to be paid $2,000 per volume on delivery of 
the manuscript. Neither Sue, or his editor, 
could, without the consent of the Constitutionnel, 
publish any novel of his, in book form, until the ex- 
piration of four mouths after the completion of its 
publication in the fewilleton of the Constitution- 


nel. If this consent should be given, the money 
consideration given for it was to be divided be- 
tween the Constitutionnel and Sue. Sue agreed, 
under a heavy penalty, to write novels for no 
other journal or periodical review: but he was 
permitted to publish in other journals purely criti- 
eal or political articles, not exceeding six per 
year. 

In 1845 Alexander Dumas, Davy de la Pail- 
leterie, was the most popular and productive 
feuilletonist of the day. He had engagements 
with six or eight of the Paris papers, was sup- 
plying them all with daily feuilletons, and ensu- 
ring to them all, by the avidity with which his 
productions were sought by the novel reading 
class, rapidly increasing subscription lists. Ve- 
ron of the Constitutionnel, and Girardin of the 
Presse, determined, cost what it might, to secure 
him exclusively for those two journals. They 
entered therefore into a contract with Dumas, 
by which he engaged to write novels for no other 
papers during the space of five years. He was 
to furnish to each journal nine volumes per year. 
Each volume was to form 22 feuilletons and to 
consist of 6,000 lines. They were to pay for each 
volume, on delivery of the manuscript, $700. He 
was thus to receive froin the two journals an in- 
come of $12,600 per annum. He was expressly 
permitted, however, to finish current engage- 
ments with other journals and publishers, calling, 
as he himself estimated, for about eighty vol- 
umes. Dumas agreed, with these exceptions, to 
write nothing new for other journals; to protest, 
and if need be, to prosecute with the contracting 
editors against all announcements, by other jour- 
nals of new works by him, and finally to furnish 
regularly at stated intervals the eighteen vol- 
umes a year then contracted for. But Dumas 
has his own notions touching the obligations of 
contracts, so far as himself is concerned, and he 
soon gave abundant cause of complaint to his 
friends of the Presse and Constitutionnel. At 
the season of renewal of subscriptions, some six 
or seven journals other than the two with which 
he had just coutracted, published flaming adver- 
tisements to whet the public appetite, of new 
works from Alexandre Dumas soon to come out. 
Girardin and Veron protested, but Dumas did 
not jointhem. The appointed times came around 
and Dumas was many volumes behind hand with 
both his papers. What had he been doing? 
Why, besides writing novels beyond his con- 
tract, and which he would not acknowledge, he 
had been translating Shakspeare, and building 
the Theatre Historique of Paris and writing plays 
for it. and restoring the theatre at Versailles, and 
travelling in Spain, and hunting in Algiers, and 
visiting Tunis: so that after exhausting all pa- 





cific means of inducing him to fulfil his contracts, 
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and after having repeatedly failed to comply with 
promises to the public made upon the faith of 
Dumas’ treaty with them, MM. Girardin and 
Veron found themselves compelled to call Dumas 
before the tribunals, sueing him for damages, and 
praying that he might be compelled to a more 
faithful compliance with his engagements. The 
trial occupied the court for several days. At) 
first Dumas did not make his appearance, but 
the plaintiffs’ counsel having been very severe in 
their comments on the conduct of Dumas, he 
notified the court that he would appear and de- 
fend his cause in person. The notice drew to the 
court room crowds of ladies and literary men, 
anxious to bear the illustrious feuilletonist. one 
of the vainest, as well as the most talented men 
of France, assume the public defence of his case. 
Ilis defence was characteristic of the man. I 
must allude to it at some length. He com- 
menced by reading to the jury his contract with 
Girardin and Veron. ‘ Gentlemen,” he con-| 
tinued, ‘the day after this instrument was execu- 
ted, the Constitutionnel announced that the ex- 
clusive collaboration of M. Dumas was assured 
to that journal: yet it was true that at the very 
moment he was bound to other journals by an- 
terior contracts. He was bound, for instance, to 
furnish to the Debats, the Siécle, the Esprit Pub- 
lic, the Commerce, a number of lines amounting 
to at least eighty volumes: I say eighty volumes, 
geutlemen, a suin of publication so considerable, 
that all the members of the Academy could not 
furnish it in two years, and they are forty! Gen- 
tlemen, this case affords me the opportunity to 
refute some of the calumnies which have been 
so industriously circulated against me. First of 
all, let me tell M. Veron, who charges me with 
not fulfilling my engagements, that he is not like 
Mme. de Sevigné, he does not hold that the post- 
script is the most important part of the writing, 
otherwise he would have perceived that this in- 
strument may be rescinded and that in fact it was 
suspended by the death of M. Dujarier. He 
charges me with scattering my productions broad- 
cast among other journals. M. Veron knows 
that I was then writing for five journals in ful- 
filment of anterior engagements, and that I was 
not therefore exclusively bound to the Presse and 
Constitutionnel. One day M. Veron called on 
me, and I thought he would never be done with 
his endearing amenities. He called me ‘ his dear 
Dumas,’ and prayed me in order to again bring 
back the palmy days of his subscription list, to 
write him one of my ‘so sparkling and witty 
novels’ as he was pleased to call them, and he 
wanted my novel in one week from that date. 
This was not an affair of such very easy per- 
formance, even for a man who should have no*h- 





ing else to do—what was it then for one who 


had at the same time five daily fewilletons to 
write and deliver! In fact three horses, three 
servants and the railroad hardly sufficed for my 
need! Nevertheless I promised the novel. [| 
engaged to give him within the week a novel of 
six thousand lines written out and out with my 
own hand: and | said to M. Veron, ‘number 
me 135 pages and in one week I'll take them to 
you completely filled. This day week expect 
me to dinner and you shall have your volume,’ 
Well itwasdone. M. Veron had his 135 pages, 
which he had taken care to mark and number 
himself. He thanked me, assured me that! had 
relieved him from a sad strait, and even said to 
me something about extra pay. But let that 
pass. ‘Twenty-nine days after that, my copy did 
not reach the Constitutionnel till eleven o’clock 
at night, and the next day in explanation of the 
absence of my feuilleton, a note was inserted in 
the journal attributing the tardy arrival to the 
forgetfuluess of the railroad or to my negligence. 
This may have been witty on the part of M. 
Veron, but you will admit it was not very amiable. 

‘* Something has been said about a novel called 
‘Elizabeth,’ which the Mode announced as 
about to be published, coming from my pen. 
Now let me here, before going any farther, de- 
clare that I have exceedingly small liking for the 
name of Elizabeth. I have published three hun- 
dred volumes and written some twenty-seven 
plays, and 1 defy you to find this name in any 
one of my works. And it is little likely that I 
would have selected the journal La Mode to pub- 
lish in it a novel with this unlucky name. * * * 
As for M. de Girardin, he agreed to pay, and has 
paid, 10,000 franes ($2,000) over and above the 
sum mentioned in the contract, in consideration 
of my delivering 7,700 lines, instead of 6,000 
lines per volume as originally contracted. The 
6,000 frances advanced by him, and which I have 
refused to refund, I had reason to consider as 
finally abandoved to me by him; for he expressly 
stipulated to let me have that sum if the number 
of subscribers to the Presse should be increased 
to 30,300. Now there can be no doubtthat before 
the expiration of our treaty, which has yet three 
years to run, this number will be attained.” 

* * * * * 

M. Langlais, one of the plaintiffs’ attorneys, 
who had been very severe upon Dumas on the 
first day, interrupted the argument with a re- 
mark: and Dumas thus continued—* Ah! you 
are M. Langlais, are you? Well, I'll take ad- 
vantage of your interruption, just to say that 
when you were making your argument the other 
day, you doubtless supposed that M. Dumas was 
hunting his lions in Africa; but’”’— 

The President. ‘*M. Langlais, do not inter- 
rupt M. Dumas. ‘Take your notes.” 
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M. Dumas. * Yes, sir, take your notes! ouly | 
let me tell you that when you were representing | 


me as hunting lions, audacity was not the word 


you should have used. You should have said | 
courage. Iam not an academician, and it is not | 
a lesson of language that I am giving you, buta| 
lesson of propriety. My travels in Spain and | 
Africa have been alluded to. I went away, be- | 


cause after having delivered 158,600 lines, that 
is to say, forty-eight volumes in eighteen months, 
I was fatigued. This willbe readily understood, 
although I have been aided by a very excellent 
and intelligent collaborator, M. Auguste Maquet. 
Nevertheless this excessive labour exhausted my 
strength and I took leave of absence. Yes, I 
got formal permission: for these gentlemen had 
so worried and belabored me, that I thought it 
necessary to use with respect to them every pre- 
caution. So three days prior to my departure, 
I had M. de Girardin to dine with me at St. Ger- 
main, and upon my faith we seemed to be on 
sufficiently good terms witheach other. He was 
inno hurry at all to get away. We took our 
seats at the table at 7 o’clock. At 10 o'clock 
M. de Girardin was still at my house. In fact 
he did not leave till 2 o’clock in the morning, 
when he took off with him in his carriage Mlle. 
Brohan, (laughter.) Geutlemen, upon my honor, 
I am speaking in perfect good faith, and without 
the slightest intention to rasp either Mile. Bro- 
han or M. de Girardin. I have merely stated a 
fact, and every body knows that one may be in 
company with a woman, with an actress, with- 


out giving the slightest ground for scandal. 
* * * * * 


“ As for the novel Fabrien touching which peo- 
ple have been so facetious and 380 malicious, I 
admitted myself upon re-perusal that it was une- 
qual to, and unworthy of, my other works, and 
I thereupon without hesitation threw it into the 
fire, sacrificing thus an assured sum of more than 
18.000 franes ($3600). I tell you I burned that 
novel. It is ashes.” 

* * * * * 


M. Lacan iu behalf of the Constitutionnel re- 
plies to Dumas, dwells severely upon the laxity 
of principle which the facts of the case had 


shown to characterize him, and to hisinexcusable | 


negligence in complying with his engagements to 
the journals complainant. “In explanation M. 
Dumas pretends that he was compelled to travel 
for his health’s sake !” 

M. Dumas. “TI had a mission from the “Min- 
ister of Public Instruction.” 

M. Lacan. “This excuse is no better than the 
other. When a man has bound himself by writ- 
ten obligation there is no scientific mission of 
foree enough to nullify the contract. Moreover 
we all of us know perfectly well how these mis- 
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sions are given now-a-days. They are almost 
always much more solicited than imposed. Be- 
sides, M. Dumas with his escort did not quit 
France till October. But from June, when he 
promised * Les Quarante Cinq,” to October is 
four mouths. For M. Dumas this is an enor- 
mously long time. He does not need so much 
by a great deal, to produce fourvolumes. What 
was he doing these four months? We know; 
for it is one of the privileges of the great writers 
of our days that they live, so to speak, in glass 
houses as in the times of the fairies. Nothing 
that they do—nothing that they say escapes the 
avid curiosity of the public. Truth to say, this 
public curiosity does not seem to annoy them par- 
ticularly. We sometimes see them lending them- 
selves very complacently to its gratification. 
Be this as it may, we know that during these four 
months M. Dumas was revelling in the delights 
of his villa at St. Germain, of which the world 
says such marvellous things. He was endeay- 
ouring to realize there the dreams of which we 
read in his novel Monte-Christo. He was busy 
with his theatres. He was bringing out hisown 
dramatic pieces, and the plays of Shakspeare. 
Now all this was very fine; but M. Dumas, who 
was doing so much for art, ought to have been 
thinking a little all that while of his literary 
creditors. October comes and lo! the rumor 
spreads over all France that M. Dumas is about 
to accompany the Duke of Montpensier into 
Spain to be present at his nuptials with the Span- 
ish Infanta. France, forsooth, would not have 
been worthily represented if M. Dumas were not 
there! Sobeit. But this trip to Spain was an 
affair of afew days only. M., the duke of Mont- 
pensier was back in October, but we see M. Du- 
mas running over Spain, traversing it in all 
directions. He will tell you that he did not have 
a Princess to bring back with him. True. But 
his word of a gentleman and his formal engage- 
ments ought to have brought him back to France. 
From Spain M. Dumas went into Africa. Upon 
a mission, says he. He went thither to seek sub- 
jects for a novel to be written with a view to 
popularize in France the idea of African coloni- 
zation. But he paid precious little attention to 
this subject while in Africa; and he did a multi- 
tude of other things which retarded his return. 
Were French prisoners to be ransomed? M. 
Dumas was there! Was there a dance, or a 
fate, or a fight? M.Dumaswasthere. He was 
everywhere, and meddling withevery thing. He 
was sitting for the Arabs, and the Arabs were 
sitting for him, while his poor country was suf- 
fering double famine—the want of bread, and of 
his novels. And moreover, while the Bey-of Tu- 
nis was here receiving the homage and the honours 
which were his due, M. Dumas was pompously 
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visiting the Bey’s states, fraternizing with his|'The small fry are much less munificently remu- 


subjects and causing to be rendered to himself 
the honours we were paying to their sovereign. 


I admire. gentlemen, this prodigious activity ; but. 


I may be permitted to regret this particular mode 
of its exhibition, and to say that if before repair- 
ing to Tunis, M. Dumas had settled his accounts 
with us; and if he had even delayed his depar- 
ture alittle, he would have reaped this double ad- 
vantage. He would not have left a big law suit 
bebind him, and he would have had the pleasure 
of meeting at Tunis, and receiving hospitality 
from, the prince of the country himself.” 

Dumas replied that it could not be said with 
truth that he had been staying at his villa with 
his arms folded : for a week before his departure, 
he had finished the eight volumes of Balsamo: 
and he had been attending rehearsals of his 
Shakespeare and Dumas—* Was not that,” he 
asked, “a work of Art? And I beg leave to tell 
the gentleman that Alexander Dumas has never 
solicited any thing. He did not ask to be sent into 
Africa. M.,the duke of Montpensier, mention- 
ed to the minister of Public Instruction how agree- 
able it would be to him to see M. Dumas present 
at the fétes in Madrid upon the occasion of his 
marriage. So M. Dumas went: but he did not 
then think of going into Africa. M. the minister 
however, told him to go and visit those regions 
which were so completely terra incognita, to 
most persons in France, and especially to our 
legislators who talk about them at hap hazard, 
without knowing what they are talking about. 
It being thought that his visit might be made 
useful by spreading information touching Algeria 
M. Dumas concluded to go, and he went. As 
for the grand ribbon of the order of St. Michel, 
it was placed upon the breast, not of the man of 
letters, but of M. Dumas Davy de la Pailleterie, 
of the man who had been present at the marriage 
of the Prince. As for my trip to Tunis, let me 
tell you, those pretended savages know very well 
what we are worth, and can well appreciate 
merit. The grand ribbon of the Order of the 
Nichan was bestowed upon me there.” M. 
Dumas then stated that he had contributed 
in Africa to the preservation of twelve French 
prisoners, and that three thousand persons had, 
by way of recompense, offered him a banquet, 
and now if he was made to pay the eighty thous- 
and francs damages, which were sought of him 
in this suit, for the share he had had in that act, 
why he would not regret them ! 

The suit went against Dumas, not however to 
the full amount of damages sought, but for three 
thousand frances and costs, which amounted to 
twice as much more. 

I have given above the rates at which the most 
distinguished writers and feuilletonists are paid. 


i 


nerated for their literary labours. For them fifty 
franes ($10) per feuilleton is deemed excellent 
pay. W. W. M. 





MADONNA. 
BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Madonna, in the golden light, 
Down-pouring on thy pictured form 
From the stained window’s archéd height, 
Mellow, and rich, and warm,— 
Lighting the halo on thy brow 
Into a living glow, 
Till scarce their radiance seems apart— 
Like light and clouds at set of sun 
Softly melting into one,— 
How beautiful thou art! 
How beautiful—as if in thee 
All we might deem of good and fair, 
That woman hath been, and should be, 
In mind and heart, in form and face, 
In outward charm and inward grace, 
In nature’s sweet simplicity, 
Were brightly imaged there. 


Thy wavy hair—a golden shower 
Upon thy brow disposed apart, 
Half bound beneath the white veil’s fold, 
Half down thy bosom rolled 
In graceful negligence of art, 
Seem like the golden-tinted clouds, 
The golden-threaded clouds of eve 
Floating upon the liquid sea, 
The waveless, shoreless sea, 
The sea of light the yellow sunset leaves. 
Dimpling upon thy parted lip 
A breathing sweetness seems to lie 
Like fragrance on a dewy rose; 
Pictured alike to soul and sense, 
The spirit gently breathing thence 
Far more than simple words disclose 
The heart’s rich eloquence ; 
Longing to pour itself in prayer, 
Lest, peut within thy woman’s heart, 
Like a fountain in its hidden flow, 
The still-increasing waters grow 
Too mighty in their deep unrest,— 
‘Too strong for thee to bear. 


Thine eyes beneath their drooping fringe 
In shadowy lustre gleam; 
As still and dark their heavenly blue 
As skies within a crystal stream,— 
In liquid lustre gleaming through ; 
So still and softly clear 
We scarce may pierce their depths profound, 
Or deem their beauty hath a bound, 
Yet ever seeming near. 
Softly their earnest light is blent— 
Love and sweet humility— 
Watching with mingled smiles and tears 
Of human hopes and human fears, 
The baby on thy knee; 
The blessed babe whose starry eyes 
Gaze sweetly upward into thine, 
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Half in love and sweet surprise, 

While mingling with thy locks astray 
Loosely within their baby grasp 

The scattered tresses twine. 


Gazing upon thy pictured form, 
The woman’s earnest soul revealing, 
My soul, uprising from its clay, 
Bends lowly to a purer sway 
Of more than earthly feeling. 
Something trusting, something holy, 
On my spirit dawning slowly, 
With a beauty half divine ; 
Till thy spirit, meek and bright, 
Dawning with a living light 
Stealeth slowly into mine ; 
Hushing the voice of earthly ill 
Binding me with an unfelt thrall,! 
And taming down my haughty will 
To a perfect love of all. 
For the meekness in thy gentle eyes 
Doth meekness to my spirit bring 
And love unto my yearning heart 
For every living thing. 


Richmond. 





Editors Cable. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. 


During the recent agitation of the Slavery question in 
the halls of Congress, and while the measures proposed 
for allaying the excited state of the public mind were still | 
pending, we forbore to express any opinion on the unhap- 
py divisions between North and South, for the reason that 
we could not do so without entangling ourselves with 
party alliances. The fact is well-known that upon some 
of the issues made up at Washington, Southern sentiment 
was by no means unanimous, and a literary journal re- 
presenting, to a certain extent, the views of the whole 
Southern section of our country, could ill attach itself to 
the peculiar interests of any one portion. Devoted. since 
its commencement, to the cause and the institutions of the 
South, its very title expressing significantly the sort of 
championship it owes to the people who sustain it, the 
Messenger has again and again struck hearty blows at the 
assailants of their rights, while it has yet ever manifested 
a loyal attachment to the American Union. In the late 
struggle which has so painfully convulsed the body poli- 


the time had not yet come for decided measures, and that 
the solemn voice of warning against aggression from our 
Northern fellow-citizens was rendered of less effect by a 
too frequent and untimely resort to it. If the tocsin of 
St. Mark’s had sounded onevery occasion of fancied peril, 
there had been few to heed its wild alarum in the last ago- 
ny of the Republic. It were well, in the judgment of 
many, to defer raising the determined remonstrance 





an undivided opinion. The majesty of an outraged peo- 
ple should not be idly flaunted, in ferrorem, at unseason- 
able times, lest it become “ so common-hackneyed in the 
eyes of men,” but should rather, like King Henry in the 
play, maintain its 


—presence like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen, but wonder’d at. 


However this may be, it is certain that an issue is now 
presented on which to take a determined stand, and con- 
cerning which it becomes every southern man to speak 
out plainly. For ourselves, we feel impelled by every 
consideration of duty, to utter in the most intelligible lan- 
guage we can employ, our deliberate convictions upon the 
present state of affairs. It is, perhaps, no vain assump- 
tion to suppose that what we say will carry the greater 
weight because we have not thought it proper to allude 
to the painful subject before. We say to the people of 
the North, then, not as alarmists, but as those who love 
the Union of our fathers, in no spirit of menace, but rather 
in that of expostulation, that, in our judgment, the contin- 
ued existence of the United States, as une nation, depends 
upon the full and faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. 

The provisions of that bill are designed to secure to us 
the enjoyment of those rights of property to which we 
are entitled under the Constitution, let who will interpret 
that instrument. The Law, the Supreme Law, guaranties 
to us these rights, “ our enemies themselves being judges.” 
No man of sound mind can read the Debates of the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution, and not be convin- 
ced that without the clause for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, no compact could have been formed between our 
ancestors. And surely when that compact is set at 
naught—when we can no longer safely repose under its 
over-arching canopy—when bad, base men, with the lic 
upon their lips, withhold from us whatit clearly prescribes, 
it will be time to dissever the bouds that unite us as the 
fetters of an ignominious thraldom. It is our opinion that 
this sentiment pervades the entire South, from the Poto- 
mac to the Gulf. And we wish the people of the North 
could appreciate its universal prevalence. But we speak 
of course. only for ourselves when we declare that we 
should regard tie Repeai of the bill as the knell of the 
Union—a knell more portentous than that “ fire-bell in 
the night” that startled the sage of Monticello, as it shall 
ring out the ruin of a greater euwpire than ever beiore ex- 
isted upon earth. 

These are sad words for us to write. For it bas beena 
fond day-dream with us to shadow forth to the mind’s eye 
the bright destiny of America in cycles of time yet to 
come—to shape the ends that the Union is herealter to ac- 
complish, and speculate upon the great mission that Prov- 
idence designs her to fulfil. We love to think of our coun- 
try not only as the last asylum of freedom, butas the chief 
seat of the sciences and the chosen court of the arts. 
We love to fill up in imagination the picture, gleaming 
with the hues of the first promise, which the muse of 
Bishop Berkeley has sketched in his memorable Ode. We 
rejoice to think that here another Attica is, one day, to be 
found,—that painting and sculpture shall here enrich a 
new and loftier Acropolis,—that philosophy purified of 
the mists and errors of the past, shall here teach a holier 
evangel than it has ever before uttered, and music, rescued 
from the base uses it has been made to subserve, breathe 
a richer harmony than the soft chorus of the Athenian 
flutes. It is pleasant to persuade ourselves that augmen- 
tation of empire, within certain parallels of latitude, will 
have no tendency to weaken the ties that bind together a 





of our section of the confederacy until some tangi- 
ble issue should present itself, upon which prevailed 
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century of States, but that they will find im the variety 
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and even the conflict of interests, the principle of sails 
cence; thus realizing the verses of the poet— 


’*Tis jarring interests, of themselves create, 
The according music of a well mixed state; 
Such is the world’s great harmony that springs 
From order, UN10N, full consent of things. 


And is this all butidle fancy? We fenr that it is, if our 
fellow-citizens of the North are mad enough to withhold 
from us our constitutional rights. We would conjure 
them “ by the ties of our common kindred,” to disavow 
the usurpations of funaticism. We say to them, be just, 
let us forget past differences, and learn to love one another 
as brethren. If they consent, we may yet prosper through 
long years; if they reject our proffered good-will, even to 
bringing upon as the dire extremity of civil commotion, 
we must say, in the sorrowful but resolute accents of Ar- 
nold Biederman, Landaumman of Unterwalden, to the 
haughty Duke of Burgundy, “ ‘Then farewell peace, and 
welcome war, and be its plagues and curses on the heads 
of those who choose blood and strife rather than peuce 
and Union!” Let us hope that the better counsel may 
prevail, and that the United States may work out the 
grand results which the patriot would fondly see accom- 


plished. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 185]. 


As the time approaches for this raree-show of nations, 
signs are beginning to be manifested of the interest felt in 
the undertaking by the people of the United States. We 
have always been confident that whenever a WorLD’s 
Fair should be held, with a full representation of the in- 
ventive genius of all countries, the Yankees would bear 
off the palm, and as Prince Albert’s scheme has been 
adopted by Continental Europe, with decided manifesta- 
tions of zeal for its success, we begin to be solicitous that 


our fellow-citizens should have their “ talents’ properly 


set forth. We are anxious that England, who is fond of 


calling herself “the work-shop of the world,” should find 
out that we have some pretensions on this side of the At- 
lantic to the honors of mechanical excellence, and we 
should be well satisfied to give up, without a contest, to 
other countries the preéminence in the lighter and more 
elegant branches of workmanship, could we but secure, 
what we so well deserve, that crown of industrial glory 
which belongs of right to the most useful artisan-nation 
upon earth. We might forbear to contend with the Chi- 
nese in the working of concentric balls in ivory, and all 


those other ingenious follies that have been transmitted | 


from father to son, through fifty generations of the disci- 
ples of Confucius. We might yield to the Turk the su- 


periority in the preparation of drugs, and leave to the | 
roguish little grisette of the Rue de la Paix the fashion- | 
France might excel us, too, in the— 


ing of primrose kids. 
silks of Lyons and the laces of Mechtiin. 
tain her suprémacy in cookery, in the person of M. Alexis | 
Soyer. But with her, as with Repent. we would enter | 


the lists, for the wreath in the award for useful inventions, side and 900 feet on the other. 
And compared with this wreath | for joists, flooring, &c., the glass and supports of iron 
It is neither | comprise the entire structure. 


It is to be fairly | 


in the arts and sciences. 
“the laurels that a Caesar reaps are weeds.” 
wet with tears nor stained with blood. 
won, upon an equal field, where the conflict is without 
strife and the victory without abatement. 


He who doubts, if there be snch a person, the superior | 


skill of the American people in the useful inventions, need 
only walk through the Patent Office at Washington, and 
examine the infinite variety of contrivances he will there | 


meet with, for the economy of labor, and the perfecting ' 











of siihlee’, to be convinced of his mistake. Indeed, 
the foreigner has long made it a subject for joking, that 
the Yankee looks first with the eye of utility at every thing 
that is presented to hin, to see if no amendment may be 
suggested. Leigh Hunt, in his Autobiography tells us a 
good story of Jeremy Bentham, that when this worthy 
visited him in prison and found him playing at battledore, 
the utilitarian philosopher developed the peculiar bent 
of his niind by proposing a great improvement in thecon- 
struction of shuttlecocks. A much better story, though 
a wicked one, is related of the New England missionary, 
who failing to bring over many of the Hindoos to Chris. 
tianity, submitted a plan for propelling the car of Jugger- 
naut by steam. 

As for the exhibition itself, we confess to have regarded 
it with the more interest from the fact that it was origi- 
nated by his Royal Highness, the Prince Consort. Apart 
from the happy results that we may anticipate from such 
a friendly emulation between the countries of the civili- 
zed world, it is surely a much more commendable way of 
amusing one’s self, in a Prince, than the diversions in 
which such people usually engage. It is a nobler and 
manlier pastime, looked upon simply in that light, than 
building a great Pavilion by the sea-side, or preparing a 
diuner-table with a river of running water down the cen- 
tre, or any other of those niaiseries that filled up the life 
—‘a sick epicure’s dream’’—of Geo. 1V. Men of high 
position, with plenty to get and nothing to do, are apt, we 
know, to fall into modes of killing time, of which the pro- 
priety is more than questionable, and we are glad to see 
ALBERT engaged in so laudable a method of escaping the 
ennui of apalace. He will secure for himeell the respect 
of the world by this enterprise, and accomplish more than 
Peace Congresses have ever been able to effect, in promo- 
ting kindly feelings among different races of men, by 
bringing them together in the great mart of civilization 
and causing them to feel of how much real service they 
can be to each otuer, in the triendly interchange of com- 
modities and fabrics. 

We gather from our recent files of English papers that 


| the din of preparation already begins to resound in Hyde 


Park, and that the great building designed for the exhibi- 
tion, even in its present state of forwardness, divides pub- 
lic attention with the Nepaulese Ambassador and the 
Hippopotamus. The edifice will be put together and 
covered in by the beginning of the New Year. From a 
late number of the London Athenzum, we take the fol- 
lowing description of the structure, which we doubt not 
will prove interesting to our readers— 





“ The building will be 1,848 feet long (why not three 
feet more, that it might have symbolized in its figure the 
great year to which the event will give its name?) by 408 
feet broad and 66 feet high :—and another of its peculiar 
features (und a comfort for the alarmists) is, that it can be 
eutireiy prepared away trom its destined site, and will 
want merely putting together on the ground. The long 


She might maiu-| line is crossed by a transept 108 feet high, which will in- 


| close a row of elm trees now standing at a point so near 
| the centre as to divide the length into 948 feet on the one 
In addition to the timber 


The columns are similar 


in form throughout. The same may be said of each of 


| the sash-bars and of each pane of glass. ‘The number of 


columns, varying in length from 14 feet 6 inches to 20 feet, 
is 3,230. There are 2,244 cast-iron girders for supporting 
galleries and roofs, besides 1,128 intermediate bearers or 
_ binders, 358 wrought-iron trusses for supporting roof, 34 
miles of gutters for carrying water to the columns, 202 
miles of sash-bars, and 900,000 superficial feet of glass. 
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The building will stand on about 18 acres of ground,— 
giving, with the galleries, an exhibiting surface of 21 acres ; 
but provision will be made for a large increase of galle- 
ries if necessary. The gallery will be 24 feet wide, and 
will extend nearly a mile. The length of tables or table 
space for exhibiting will be about 8 miles. An idea may 
be formed of the unprecedented quantity of materials that 
will be employed in this edifice from the fact, that the glass 
alone will weigh upwards of 400 tons. 

“As already explained, the exhibiting surface will oc- 
cupy a space of about 21 acres. The total cubic contents 
of the building will be 33,000,000 feet. The total amount 
of contract for use, waste, and maintenance is 79,800/.,— 
or rather less than one penny and one-twelfth of a penny 
per foot cube.” 


* * * * * 


“The glass roof consists of a series of ‘ ridges and val- 
leys,’ exactly eight feet wide. Along the sloping sides 
without and within, the water is conducted into gutters at 
the head of each column, whence it escapes through the 
columns themselves. In no instance has the water fur- 
ther than tweive feet to run before it is delivered into the 
valleys. We may mention that the temporary offices ex- 
hibit some of the actual roofing.—The provision for veu- 
tilation is, according to Mr. Paxton, a very peculiar part 
of his plan. The whole buildiug, he says, will be fitted 
with louvre, or luffer, boards,—so placed as to admit air 
but exclude rain. The roof and south side of the build- 
ing will be covered with canvas,—and in very hot weath- 
er it may be watered and the interior kept cool. In 
the transept alone there will be above 5,000 superficial 
feet of ventilators provided,—and it will be found that if 
Mr. Paxton has erred at all in respect of the means of 
ventilation, there will be too much rather than too little. 
By covering the south side and roof of the building with 
canvas, a gentle light will be thrown over the whole of 
the building,—and the whole of the glass of the northern 
side of the building will give a direct light to the interior.”’ 


The agencies through which American artisans may 
participate in this World’s Fair are the local Committees 
appointed by the Governors of the several States, acting 
in connection with the central authority recognized by 
the State Department at Washington. Our own worthy 
Chief Magistrate has not yet, we believe, designated a 
Local Committee for Virginia; and we respectfully call 
his attention to the matter, with the suggestion that as 
the articles intended for exhibition should be ready for 
shipment by the Ist of January next, as little delay as 
possible should occur in our movements. Surely, in such 
a Fair, Virginia, long known for many of her products, 
and the unbounded mineral wealth that underlies her sier- 
ras, should not be unrepresented. 


Many inquiries having been made of us, as to the author- 
ship of the translation of the First book of the A:neid, pub- 
lished in our number for March last, we have obtained 
permission of the writer to announce his name to the 
public. The translation is from the pen of WiiuiaM 
Burke, Esq., long known to the people of Virginia as one 
of the most elegant scholars in the South, and as the pre- 
ceptor of many of our first young men in the learned pro- 
fessions and in the councils of the Commonwealth. Our 
readers will of course recognize, in his translation of the 


Uf 


r 





A friend in the country has sent us the following verses 
by the late Francis 8S. Key. As a piece of playful poeti- 
zing by the authorof the “ Star Spangled Banner,” which 
has never before appeared in print, they will attract the 
reader’s attention. ‘The occasion which called them forth 
probably lingers yet in the recollection of the old stagers 
at the Virginia Springs. It was the death of the venera- 
ble bear, so long familiar to the guests of the Red Sul- 
phur, which afflicting occurrence took place in the sum- 
mer of 1838. Bruin found, indeed, a worthy elegist : 


There was a Bear—alas that we most bear 
Phe loss of such a bear. He was the pet 


And playmate of the children, men and maids; 


r 


he ladies, too, wept briny tears fur him 

rill all the springs were salt—for much he loved 
To play his tricks before them, and to take 

From their fair hands the dainties they would bring; 
And they would stroke his sable fur, and feel 

His velvet paws, and then he licked his paws. 

And paws so touched, he could have licked and lived 
Long in such licking. But, alas! he died. 

Now a bare bear-skin, and some bare bones, 

Are all that’s left of Bruin,—save at night 

When blaze the lights upon the mountain side, 
And music o’er the valley floats, and calls 

The bright-eyed maidens to the sprightly dance, 
Upon the glossy curls that shade the cheek 

And brow of beauty, Bruin’s fat is there, 
Softening and polishing the silken locks. 

Bruin! thy chops were savory—so said 

The chaps that did with them their chops regale. 
The ladies ate thee not—they would not feed 
Upon a tamed and educated bear. 

Nor me, could steak or cutlet, fried or broiled, 
Stewed paw, or garnished head, tempt to the feast. 
For I had seen thy death.—It was a death 
Unseemly too—unworthy of thy race. 

But hadst thou died among thy natiye wilds, 
When hound and horse and horn had from thy lair 
Arous’d thee, and thou nobly stood at bay, 

And many a canine foe had howl’d his last 

Within thy perilous embrace, and gallant hunters 
Closed round thee slowly, marking thy dread glare, 
Admiring thy stern courage, giving death 

In honorable wounds, then hadst thou died 

A death of glory; and had | been one 

Of that proud ring, I could have joined the feast 
Won by fair chase and combat—ate thy steaks, 
And picked thy bones unscrupulous—alas! 

Far other was thy death !—a felon’s death 

The coward gave thee—threw around thy neck 

A noose, and thrice essayed to drag thee back 

Asa vile prisoner. 


Once when escap’d, I marked 
His noble bearing, when his fierce pursuers 
Fled from his glance. He looked upon the hill, 
And then I hoped to see him climb its top, 
And turn, and growl defiance. One there was 
Of courage dauntless in the crowds of foes: 
Cesar by name—Cesar by nature too. 
He calls to Bruin as he slow retires, 
In words of scorn and menace. Soon he turrs. 
They meet—they close: more doubtful conflict never 
Did battle-field display. Well were they matched ; 
Both brave, both black, and equal both in height ; 
For Bruin boldly raised himself erect 
Upon his hinder limbs, and brandish’d high 


Second Book in the present number, the same facility of | And huge as giant’s arms, his fierce fore paws. 





versification and fidelity to the original which distinguish- 
ed the former effort. 


Soon Cesar seized, with dextrous jerks, the rope 
Pendant from Bruin’s neck—as soon the paws 
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Of Bruin o’er the shoulders broad, and back 

Of Cesar closed in deadly grip. That hug 
There was no standing, and so Cesar tripped him, 
For Bruin, though he stood on two feet well, 
Had never practised one in his gymnastics ;— 
He falls—Cesar above him. Still the strife 

Is desperate ; and lo! now Bruin turns 

Upon him with a grow], and deadly grasp. 

Now Cesar! ply thy rope—thy life depends 
Upon the hold it takes ;—thy foe’s strong throat 
Must be compressed that not a breath may pass ; 
Thy ribs now almost touch—the heart searce beats 
Between them—quivers, and must soon be still. 
One other little breath—one other strain 

Of those strong arms, and Cesar is no more. 
That other breath comes not. One desperate pull, 
And the rope clos’d the passage—ere he gasps, 
One last convulsive struggle ends the strife. 
Those mighty paws, now weak as baby’s hands, 
Cesar has thrown aside. His heart has room 
Again to beat.—He rises conqueror. 

Such was the end of Bruin; yet before 

That fierce encounter, other means were tried 
To lure him back to bondage. It was said, 

“ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast;’’ 
And that he often seemed, when the full tones 

Of richest harmony flow’d from the lips 

Of his kind mistress, to drink in the sounds 

With rapture, like all other listeners. 

Music was therefore tried. The band was call'd, 
And captivating were the strains they poured 

In Bruin’s ears: but it was vain; for he 

Would not be captivated. When they call’d 
Two of that band, with voices sweet as notes 

Of nightingale, of power to charm the ear 

Of every listener, and calm the heart 

With all the magic influence of song, 

They came, and breath’d in sweetest melody, 

A plaintive ditty to this angry bear— 
Beseeching him to lay aside his wrath, 

Resume his chain, and live among his friends, 
He heard and heeded not: and when you hear 
The ditty he received so sullenly, 

You'll wonder that the Bear was such a brute, 
And think he justly died.—The song ran thus— 


O Bruin! O Bruin! come back to yourchain, 

Nor seek your far home o’er the mountain again ; 

For the mother that bore you will know you no more, 
And thy brother cubs drive you away from the door. 
Why would you return where you nightly must howl, 
In your hunger, as through the dark forest you prowl, 
To fight the wild bees for their herd of sweet food, 

Or spoil your teeth cracking the nuts of the wood. 
What a life you have led since you early were caught, 
And here to this sweet little valley were brought! 

Its blest waters your drink, its rich dainties your fare— 
What more could be asked for man, woman or bear ? 
It is true you are tied; but, Bruin, you know 

It is all for your welfare that you are kept se. 

How many are here who would gladly agree 

To be tied to a stake could they fatten like thee ? 

We have tamed you and fed you, and now you are here, 
Your polite education engages our care; 

Your manners are mended, some clever things taught, 
But greater attainments are still to be sought: 

Carusi is here, and shall teach you to dance— 

How to enter the ball-room, to bow and advance 

To the ladies who sit in a beautiful row, 

Each waiting to see if the Bear ’}] be her bean. 

Then waltzing—O Bruin! think only of that— 





A lady’s bare arms, with thy Bear arms enwrapt! 

Thy bear skin, her bare skin shall touch—O what bea 

Can bear any pleasure with that to compare! 

O think of thy paws when thy dancing is done— 

When summer is o’er, and the ladies are gone, 

Through long winter nights, when the snow flakes {al] 
thick, 

Thy lady-pressed paws will be luscious to lick. 


Two months have passed since the sweet singer of Swe. 
den landed on our shores, and she has not yet come further 
south than Philadelphia. Our pathetic invogation to Bar. 
num has so far been of no effect. We are not, however, 
disposed to give up entirely the hope of hearing JENny Lisp 
in Virginia. We shall not do socertamly until every effort 
has been exhausted. With this determination we again 
“let ourselves down to talk poetry,” as the elder Mr. Weller 
expresses it, and address our supplications to the lady her- 
self, in proper person, trusting that she will incline to them 
a more gracious ear than the obdurate lord of Eranistan, 
We may as well say to our readers at home, that our wish 
that Jenny should visit our own city is the more ardent, 
perhaps, because we have already listened to the voice of 
the charmer. Yes, it was our good fortune to be the 
fourteen-hundred-and eighty-fourth person, in that crowd 
of seven thousand that witnessed her debut at Castle Gar- 
den. We saw Genin. We also heard Barnum’s speech. 
We are prepared to say that not one note of the nightin- 
gale escaped us. Is it then wonderful that we should de- 
sire our friends to enjoy what afforded us so much delight? 
Besides, we think upon the whole, that we should like to 
hear Jenny again. So we proceed, without further pre- 
liminary, to offer up our entreaty 


TO JENNY HERSELF. 


Having pleaded with Barnum, and pleaded in vain, 
To bring you among us, fair Empress of Song, 
A voice more persuasive our muse would attain, 
The gentle petition with you to prolong : 
Then whilst the town wits are discussing your style, 
And the papers assail you with censure and praise ; 
Bid Tribune and Tripler adieu for awhile, 
And sing for us some of your exquisite lays! 


Our critics who’ve heard you in Gotham, declare 
That frigid and feigned your soprano appears, 
And while it ascends to the uppermost air, 
It never unseals the soft fountain of tears— 
That like some huge iceberg in boreal seas, 
With pinnacles bathed in the sunlight above, 
It sparkles to chill us and glitters to freeze, 
Thus challenging wonderment rather than love. 


It may be, indeed, that no passion combimes 
With the skill you employ, among people so cold, 
As the bird for a sunnier atmosphere pines, 
When he sings.in a cage, though the barsare of gold: 
Then turn to a region less socially bleak, 
Where your welcome shall spring from the depths of 
the heart, 
Where the glad ray of soul shall illumine your cheek 
And feeling give warmth to the efforts of Art! 


There! if after that, our good citizens do not have an 
opportunity of hearing the famous songstress, it will surely 
be no fault of ours. 

While we are on this subject, and as we are not likely 
to recur to it again, we take great pleasure in layimg be- 
fore our readers one of the happiest of the songs rejected 
by the Prize Committee. The sweetness of the versifi- 
cation and the beauty of the sentiment will offer good con- 
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trast to our own rhymes given above, and we thank our 
fair correspondent for sending us ear/e blanche to do with 
it as we like. It is not, perhaps, improper, under these 
circumstances, to say that it came to us with a note from 
our gifted friend, Miss Anne C. Lynch: 


JENNY LIND’S GREETING. 
To thee, oh fair and free New World, 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Haw-Ho-noo, or Recorps or a Tourist. By Charles 
Lanman, Author of Letters from the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, etc. Philadelphia. Lippincott, Grambo, & Co. 





Beheld in dreams so long, 1850. 
A minstre! of the North would bring . 
The offering of her song! | The author of “ Haw-ho-noo” has been a contributor to 


| the pages of the Messenger ever since the year 1840, and 
| we have every reason to believe that he has many admirers 
'and warm friends among our readers. He has been as 
|extravagantly praised as any other of our young writers, 
| both in England and this country, but he has also been 
| the victim of much abuse. Of the five volumes which he 
has already published, four of them consist of sketches of 
travel in this country, and as he is evidently a creature of 
impulse, as well as a hasty and careless writer, it is not 
strange that he should have made occasional enemies. 
His prominent literary misfortune, (judging from the crit 
icisms which have been published against him) appears to 
have been a record of what he asserts to be fucts, reflect- 
ing with some severity upon the conduct of the employees 
of the American Fur Company, as contained in his 
“ Summer in the Wilderness.” With the merits of the 
controversy alluded to we shall have nothing todo. It is 
a matter of no consequence to the public, and of but little 
we apprehend, to the parties concerned. If the subordi- 
nates of the Fur Company are in the habit of imposing 
We take leave, with great regret, of our friends, Regis upon the Indians, (of whom our author has always been 
de Trobriand and John ‘Timon, who for many months past | an ardent defender) it is the misfortune of the directors of 
have enlivened our readings with so much pleasant and said company and not their fault; and if our author, in 
well-timed commentary on the things of the day. The some of his earlier works uttered severe truths, he has 
former gentleman, the editor of the Revue du Nouvean | thereby proven his fearlessness, and if he has committed 
Monde, makes his congé in that journal for October 15th, | unintentional errors, we feel confident that none would 
in the happiest and most graceful manner possible. The ‘sooner acknowledge and atone for these errors, when as- 
Journal itself is discontinued, having completed four vol- | sured of their existence, than himself. But our present 
umes during the space of a year, and while living like the | business is with the new book “ Haw-ho-noo.” 
chameleon on air, having contrived to challenge our ad-| It takes its musical, but truly heathenish title from an 
miration by quite as rapid and brilliant a variety of hues , Indian word signifying the country upheld on the back of 
as that curious animal. At last, however, it began to feel | @ turtle, and for the double reason that a portion of the 
the maladie de bourse, of which Rabelais truthfully says, | volume is composed of Indian lore and the whole of it has 
cest la pire des maladies, and was compelled to stop. | reference to America. It contains some fifty essays and 
We tender to the retiring editor our best wishes. sketches, fifteen of a miscellaneous character, six upon 
As for our phantom friend, John Timon, the hitherto un- | the favorite game fish of the author, and the rest In- 
known editor of the “ Lorgnette,”’ we are loth to give him | dian Legends. Mr. Lanman has here supplied us with 
up. He has not lived so long as “ Elia’”’ did, but as his | an entertaining volume, and one which will likely prove 
incognito has been removed, it is well perhaps that he | more popular than its predecessors from the same pen. It 
should die. And yet it seems a pity that we should miss his | is not without faults of style and errors of grammar, but 
gentlemanly but fearless satire, now that the times so im- | these are overlooked or forgotten by the reader, as he is 
peratively demand a Juvenal. We have for some months | carried along by the enthusiasm of the writer. His chief 
entertained a suspicion, amounting almost to absolute | characteristic is a deeply rooted love for the works of na- 
conviction, that John Timon was no other than our friend | ture, in all their aspects, and his style is preéminently de- 
Ik Marvel, or to give his real name, Donald G. Mitchell, scriptive. In portraying a scene or an incident which has 
Esq. and our New York Correspondent assumes the fact | afforded him pleasure, he does not tire us with a multitude 
as sufficiently well-established. The results of his labors | of words, but employs in their stead a few striking epithets 
in the “ Lorgnette” are now offered to the public in two | and figures. His landscapes are all sunshine, and his 
volumes, neatly printed and bound, to which we may | figures are commonly sun-embrowned and picturesquely 
very profitably recur on some future occasion. Somuchj|clad. Mr. Lanman is evidently a lover of the beautiful, 
excellent English and well-judged criticism on society | and sees something to talk about in those scenes which 
must not be allowed to escape us as the ephemeral ofi- we ordinarily deem common place and unimportant. 
spring of the fleeting time. We should think him a man of most refined feelings, and 
By the way,we may as well avail ourselves of this place | religiously disposed, but nothing of a bigot; one whose 
as any other to make complaint of Harper’s New Monthly | sympathies ure with the poor and the unfortunate, and who 


Far from the climes of old renown, 
Fo Fame and Memory dear, 

From courts and palaces and thrones, 
She comes a pilgrim here. 


A pilgrim to this blessed land, 
Where Want and Toil may come, 

And with the wandermg exile find, 
A welcome and a home. 


The land o’er which in noon-tide glow, 
Shines Freedom’s radiant sun, 

Where sleeps in Glory’s hallowed bed, 
The dust of Washington. 


Fair land! the minstrel fails to speak, 
The gushing thoughts that throng ; 

But scorn thou not the simple lay, 
Her heart is in her song! 











Magazine, in publishing the first part of the Bachelor’s 
Reverie, by [k Marvel, (originally written for this magazine 
and given to our readers last October), without any credit 
to us for it whatever. We have no objection to the re- 
print of it, but do object decidedly to the neglect of the 
proper acknowledgment. 


who would take more real satisfaction in securing the 
friendship of a few {of the right stamp of men) than the 
plaudits of the multitude. We should think him, (as we 
know him to be) a devoted angler, and inured to the fatigue 
and exposure of a roaming life among mountains, and 
having enough of the sailor in his nature to take delight 
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in the sports and adventures of the sea-shore. He is a 
poet without the power of uttering himself—is very fond 
of change and adventure without being, what is commonly 
terined, romantic,—and one whose productions will always 
be popular with those who hate long and prosy books, 
but who enjoy a style of the utmost freedom, and the 
thoughts and descriptions of one who desires the appro- 
bation of those only, (to use his own words.) “ who 
are willing to believe him a lover of truth, of nature, and 
his friends.” 


But we can best give our readers an idea of the present 
volume by laying before them an extract or two from its 
pages. 


In the second chapter which describes a visit to the old 
Academy where the author spent a portion of his boyhood, 
occurs the following very natural description :— 


“With timid footsteps we move along, peering into each 
nook and corner with curious eye. The threshold of 
another door is passed and we are in the large general 
school-room, with its rows of desks for the boys, and the 
platform with the large old-fashioned chair in the centre 
for the master. There, upon the floor, lies a tattered copy 
of Virgil, another of Euclid, a few leaves out of the Na- 
tional Preceptor, and a chapter or two of Murray’s Gram- 


ee 
— 


\inherited from us by a poor solitary spider, we now look 
| upon perhaps for the last time. But we cannot take our 
final leave without dwelling upon one incident with which 
‘it is associated. That is the spot where we plead ovr 
' cause, when once arraigned by the masters of the acade. 
my for having been the ringleader of a conspiracy. [t 
was the third day of July, and on dismissing the school, 
our master had informed us that we must celebrate the 
memorable Fourth by attending school. Surprise, and a 
shadow of disappointment fell upon every countenance, 
and we sought our respective rooms murmuring. That 
evening our marbles and balls were idle. At my sugges. 
tion, the wink was tipt to a chosen band of patriots. We 
met, and after discussing the outrageous conduct of our 
principal, unanimously resolved that we would spend the 
\following day at the neighboring village of Brooklyn, 
, where we knew there was to be acelebration. We went, 
| had a glorious walk, saw revolutionary soldiers, enjoyed 
| a sumptuous dinner, heard a smart oration, fired uunun- 
bered cannon, saw lots of pretty girls, and were at home 
again a little after sunset. On the following morning the 
patriots were changed into a band of culprits, standing 
before our compeers to be tried, condemned and punished, 
Having been proved to be the leader, we are the chief 
| speaker, and, in our boyish estimation, ‘ defender of the 
constitution.’ Then it was, and in the seat already men- 





} 
| 
| 


| 


tioned, that we delivered our maiden speech. It was a 
powerful appeal, no doubt, but was of no avail. We 
were condemned, and our punishment was, to be expelled. 
The next day, however, the whole of us were readmitted 
as regular members, and thus ended the affair of our im- 
peachment.” 


mar. Having fulfilled their office, they have been thrown | 


aside as of no farther avail, even as some of the noble-| 
hearted in the world are wont to treat their most faithful | 
friends. Here, at our side, resting upon its shattered | 
fiame, stands the identical globe over which we once pon- | 
dered with a wondering heart. It is covered with dust, | 
through which we can just discover that the uppermost 
country is England. True, England is indeed without a| And farther on, in the same chapter, we have the fol- 
rival in her glory, but is there not a stain of something lowing, touching some of the writer’s schoolfellows, which 
resting upon her domain? Look at the condition of her breathes a kindly spirit, but touches the heart like a song 
people, who are sorely oppressed by the mean ambition ot of sorrow : 

her aristocracy.—But to return. How neglected and | 
lonely is this place! The dust upon the floor is so thick | 
that our footsteps are as distinctly visible as when we 
walk upon the snow. A sunbeam stealing through a 
western window points us to the wall where hangs the 


old forsaken clock. Its song of “ Passing away” isended, | Edward Hunt, the son of a poor woman and widow, who 
and has been for many a year; but the language of its fa- lived upon a neighboring farm. He was a beautiful boy, 
miliar countenance seems to be, * They are all gone, the | fond of being alone, and when with his playmates shy as 
pleasant, old familiar faces!’ Yes, they are gone—but!a captured decr. All the manual labor of his home he 
where? We know not the destiny of a single one. The performed himself, and yet he had but few superiors as a 
hour-hand is resting upon the figure four, the hour of all) student. More than half his time was spent with his 
others which we boys loved. Stop, did we not see the mother, and for that reason my heart ever yearned towards 
waving hand of our master, and hear the bustle of dis-| the noble boy. Our metaphysical philosopher was one 
mission? Yes, we have caught our cap—we are the first | Henry Clare, who had been made decidedly mad by too 
one out. Now listen ta the loud, clear, hearty shout of | much learning. A splendid landscape ora brilliant sunset 
half a hundred boys.—’Tis only the‘ vision of a heated | he could not understand, but over a gray stone, a homely 
brain, and we are sitting once again and in the same seat | little insect or a leaf of sorrel, he would be in perfect rap- 
which were ours fifteen years ago. Here is the same fan-| tures. But the youth who exerted the most salutary in- 
tastic ink-blot which we made when we indited our first | fluence upon him was William Vane, whom his Maker had 
and only poem to the eyebrows of a charming little girl, | formed a cripple, but gifted witha superb intellect and the 
with whom we fancied ourself in love ; and there is the | disposition of an angel. How kindly did he cheer up 
same square cavity in the desk, which we cut with our | those boys who came out of school with blistered hands, 
knife, and where we used to imprison the innocent flies,| or were suffering with other troubles! Seldom did we 
which remembered fact is a memorial of our rare genius. | ever hear an oath in the presence of William Vane, for 
But look! are we not a trespasser? for here cometh an | few could endure his manly frown and reprimand. Many 
ancient-looking spider with vengeance in his very gait. | a soul will enjoy, or is enjvuying a happy immortality onac- 
In moving out of his way, we notice that his gossamer count of that unfortunate—no, that thrice-blessed youth, 
hammock is in prime order. How like a nabob liveth that | for from very childhood he was a Christian. One queer 
old spider! Around his home, we see the carcasses of a | fellow that we had with us was Joe Leroy. He thought 
hundred insects that have afforded him food; he is mon-| more of performing an odd caper than of anything else ; 
arch of all he surveys; and if he desires to become a tray- | but his particular passion was for athletic feats, such as 
eler, he has but to leap upon the slender threads leading | climbing, running, and jumping. Once, with the aid of a 
to the remotest corners of the room, which are to him safer rope, we saw him ascend one side of the academy build- 
and better than a railroad. This seat, which hath been ing, pass over the roof, and descend upon the opposite 


“ Dearly do we love the memory of our school-fellows! 
Charley Snow was a rattle-headed southerner, who hated 
books, loved a frolic, and spent his money of which he had 
an abundance, like water. ‘The poet of ouracademy was 
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side. He could outrun the whole of us, and in the depart- | expecting hourly to meet her father, the Earl of Ruther- 

ment of jumping he was equaltoa kangaroo. Jack Har- ford. The Earl is just returning to England after an ab- 

mer was another lad to whom books were a terror. He sence of many years,—so many that his face and form are 

longed to be a sailor, and devoted all his leisure time to wholly unknown to his motherless child, whom he left in 

sailing a little brig on a sheet of water ina meadow, two her infancy to the care of a judicious female friend. To 

hundred feet wide, And so we could go on for hours this interview the girl looks with unbounded anxiety.— 
mentioning the names of those who were the playmates of “The world is so beautiful,” she exclaims, “and it is so 

our later boyhood. Where are they, and what their des- pleasant to love and to be loved. But if his love should 

tiny, we cannot tell. That our own name has long since | fail me, what have I to look to ?” 

been forgotten by them we do not doubt. Is it not foolish,; His lordship, it appears, “ was a man, the ruling prin- 
then, to cherish their memories in our heart as we do? ciple of whose character was generally supposed to be 
No, for they are linked with a portion of the past that we, easily discovered from his expressive countenance—con- 
would have immortal—the spring of ourexistence. The scious nobility, a love of command, an impetuous temper, 
power of recalling the sunny hours of life, we would not and a powerful intellect, were plainly inscribed upon it. 
part with for the world ; next to our dreams of heaven, do’ The world had decided that pride was the governing mo- 
we value the dreams of ourearly days. But like a wea- tive of his actions.” But the Earl, “if judged by his 
yer’s shuttle is our life, and it were unwise for us to forget letters, was indeed formed to excite admiration, if not res- 
the future in thinking of the past. If we are permitted to pect. They were the letters of a refined, highly cultiva- 
live, how soon will our body be like this crumbling edifice, | ted, affectionate mind ;—keenly alive to the charms of 
in whose deserted chambers we are now a pilgrim. Years | grace and luxury, yet mourning over the unreality of all 
ago we came here to school our mind; now, we are a’ earthly enjoyments; joining in the pursuits of the world, 
teacher ourself, and of ourself too, but a very poor one, | yet sighing for the sympathy of the few, who alone were 
for we cannot rule the unruly passions of our heart.’ deemed worthy of friendship; and seeing too deeply into 
life to be satisfied with aught that earth could give.” 

One of the best and most striking chapters in the work) Such are the hero and heroine of this tale—Father and 


before us, exhibits the deplurable condition of the poorer | Danghter—and whilst there is the usual quantity of love 
classes in the city of New York, There are some inci-| and love-making, necessary to well ordered novel, yet the 
dents related which are truly remarkable, and might be 


real pith of the story—the gravamen, as the lawyers say, 

quoted to advantage, if we had space for them. is a sacrifice of herself on the part of the daughter under 

With regard to the piscatorial chapters of Haw-ho-noo,| 4 mistaken sense of duty. The consequences of such a 

we have only to say to the reader that they embrace seve- | course, the early departure of the one like the delicate 

ral papers originally prepared for the Messenger, and that | gowers of spring, and the remorse of the other, going 

they contain much valuable information touching the fish | through life with “coals of fire on his head,” are thus 
of the United States. They might with great propriety, | told ; 


be so extended or amplified as to make a unique and in- 
teresting volume in themselves. “ A few minutes passed of peace unutterable ; and then 
But unquestiouably the most truly valuable portion of; Blanche faintly smiled upon Mrs. Howard and Maude ; 
the volume is the collection of original Indian legends, | and tried to press her father’s hand, and whispered, ‘ Papa, 
many of which the reader will recollect were also written | good-bye.’ The Earl raised his head, but she never spoke 
for the Messenger and constitute an important addition to , again. 
the aboriginal lore already given to the world on the au- | “ They laid her to rest by her mother’s side, in the vault 
thor’s previous publications. Theincidents and language | beneath the chapel of the Evelyns, in the old church of 
thereof are truly Indian, and we regret that we have not | Rutherford. There, not many years afterwards, reposed 
room to present our readers with specimens, but musthere | the mortal remains of one, who, if a deep repentance can 
take leave of Haw-ho-noo. avail to obtain mercy, most surely carried with him to the 
grave the pardon of God, as well as the blessing of man.” 








Tue Eart’s Davcuter. By the author of “Amy Her- We have said that this book was evidently intend- 
bert,” &c. Edited by Rev. Wm. Sewell, B.D. New ed to convey moral instruction—and, looked at in the 
York and Philadelphia. Appleton. right point of view, it may be said to have effected its ob- 

ject. By this we mean, that regarded as an exhibition of 
The Appletons, whose press appears to teem with reli- | the misery which is occasioned by unconditional submis- 
gious novels, have here given us another work from Miss | sion on the part of elnerse pod aap parental authority, of 

Sewell’s pen, not quite so much tinctured with ultra High | the moral and physical suicide of the one, and the pro- 

Churchism as her former works, and evidently intended to | onged agony of existence of the other, the book will do 





be fraught with moral instruction. The story seems, in 

the main, to be this. Lady Blanche Evelyn, a young lady 
of some sixteen summers, who has just participated in 
the solemn rite of confirmation, “not regularly beauti- 
ful,” but still dangerous for susceptible youths to look 
upon, with “a heart delighting in the first freshness of 
life,” but with “a mind to which the mysterious realities 
of the world were presenting themselves in all their over- 
whelming power,” “ graceful, gentle and childlike,” yet 
with “an under-current of firmaess running through her 
words and actions—scarcely indeed, perceived, except by 
minute observations, but then displaying itself in the into- 
nations of her musical voice, and the increasing earnest- 
ness of her gestures” holds a conversation in the second 
chapter with her friend and school mate, Miss Eleanor 
Wentworth, from which we learn that Lady Blanche is 





'well enough. But unfortunately, as in most works of the 
kind, turning on fatal examples of self-denial, the graces 
and sufferings of the victim, the humility which belongs 
only to the hopeless, the conscious yet uncomplziaing 
march towards death, “the sublime attractions of the 
grave ;”’ are painted in the most glowing colors; colors, 
so very glowing in truth, as to bewitch the minds of the 
very young and imaginative; and deceive them into the 
belief that there is something very noble in this self-sac- 
rifice, something which commands the reverence of man, 
and the compassion of God. 

Now we do not wish to be misunderstood. Noone feels 
more deeply, urges more strongly the duty of filial obedience 
than ourselves : no one respects more highly that spirit 
which lays down a selfish enjoyment on the altar of pa- 
ternal commands. But on the other hand, we consider 
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the duties of parent and child to be relative and mutual. 
The same Scripture which bids the child obey his parent, 
requires the parent not to provoke his child to wrath; 
and reason, philosophy and law alike sanction this 
mutuality of rights and duties as taught us by reli- 
gion. Experience likewise lends its warnings as exam- 
ples of the truth of this; for no one can have advanced 
very far into life, without having witnessed one or more 
instances where an early death, or a blighted existence 
proved the folly—we were about to say the wickedness— 
of selfish exaction, and of blind obedience. 

Nor are the evil results confined to one or two parties 
alone. They too often affect individuals, or extend into 


circles, far beyond the immediate influence of the princi-' 
pal actors. Sometimes—nay most frequently—others are | 
involved ; and the most sacred affections which God has | 


bestowed upon man are disregarded, and converted from 


a fountain of consolation into a well-spring of bitterness. | 


But we did not intend an essay on the relative duties of 


parent and child. We merely intended to question the | 


moral of this and kindred stories, which exaggerate the 
duty of filial obedience to the exclusion of all other feel- 
ings or relations, no matter how tender or solemn. 

The book is for sale at Morris & Brother’s bookstore 
in this city. 


BOHN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


We have received from Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co., 
the American Agents of Mr. Bohn, an interesting variety 
of his recent publications. The style and exceeding 
cheapness of these charming books are already too well 
known to the American public to need a word from us. 
When we consider the excellence of the paper and typog- 
raphy, and the number of the spirited steel engravings 


with which they are embellished, we do not see how, after 


paying duty, they can be offered at solow arate. Among 
the latest issues, we notice the last four volumes of the 
sumptuous edition of “ Lodge’s Portraits,” and “ Cruik- 
shank’s Three Courses and a Dessert,” in the uniform 
style of the “ Illustrated Library.” We would advise all 


who have not secured Lodge to purchase at once, for | 


when the edition is exhausted, the work must command 
more than the publisher's price. Cruikshank’s book is a 
humorous production, with many mirth-provoking illus- 
trations, and capital stories for winter evening reading. 
Of the “ Classical Library,” we have three new issues— 
The Ethics of Aristotle, Translated by R. W. Browne, 
M. A. and the well-known standard translations of Horace 
by Smart and Virgil by Davidson. | itis surely a most 
acceptable service to place within reach of every scholar 
an uniform series of the Greek and Latin classics, and in 
the extended sale that must attend such publigations, the 


enterprise of Mr. Bohn will no doubt be worthily reward- 


ed. We have also two additions to the “ Standard Libra- 
ry” in the second volume of Junius and the first volume 
of “ Vasari’s Lives of the Painters.” 


to the authorship are fully cleared up, and this, we sus- 
pect, will be coeval with the Greek calends. We took oc- 
easion to speak of Mr. Bohn’s edition upon the appear- 
ance of the first volume, as our readers will recollect. 
The work of Vasari, of which the earliest publication was 
just three centuries ago, contains many entertaining ac- 
counts of the old painters, sculptors and architects of Italy, 
giving, as it were, a history of art from its very cradle by 
the waters of the Mediterranean. 

All these volumes may be had, in Richmond, of Morris 
& Brother and G. M. West & Brother, or in New York 
of Bangs, Brothers & Co, 204 Broadway. 


Junius will always 
be a work of interest, at least until the ‘ historic doubts’ as 


Tue Lire or Jonn Ranpoipu oF Roanoke. By 
A. Garland. In TwoVolumes. New-York: D, Ap- 
pleton & Co. 200 Broadway, 1850. 


An interesting and valuable work. Although we have 
read it only by snatches, we have seen quite enough to 
convince us that Mr. Garland has so far successfully per. 
formed his delicate task as to have produced two volumes 
that will not tire in the perusal, and to have established 
a reputation as a good writer of the English language, 
In candor, we must say, however, that we should have 
been better pleased if the author’s political bias had not 
been so unmistakably manifested in some portions, where 
he treats of certain questions and men intimately connect. 
ed with the subject of the biography ; at the same time 
| that we adinit the exceeding difficulty and embarrassment 
Mr. Garland has had the good taste to 
include in his volumes very copious extracts from the cor. 
respondence of John Randolph, whose letters, by turns 
gossipy and didactic, full of the delightfullest egotism, 
|and the most charming comments on men and things, 

brilliant with here a gem of classical reading, and there 

a bit of flashing epigram that Sheridan would have en- 
vied for his comedies—are beyond all question the 
most engaging we have ever read. We believe that 
Macaulay has said of Horace Walpole—we had almost 
written it down as an idea of our own—that such epis- 
tolary efforts as his could only have been produced by 
a morbid intellect, as the paté de foie gras is made only of 
livers preternaturally swollen. The same thing, we think, 
may be said of Randolph, who, whether of diseased mind 
or not, was a much more remarkable person than the di- 
lettante of Strawberry Hill,—as his passion for horses 
;was a more pardonable weakness than a penchant for 
broken china. But while we commend the introduction 
of these letters, we must say that the posthumous publi- 
cation of correspondences isa very dangerous thing, and the 
point upon which by far the greater number of modern biog- 
raphers have been assailed, from Lockhart down to Kenne- 
nedy. Itis possible (we do not assert the fact, but merely 
| suggest its possibility) that Mr. Garland has erred in giy- 
|ing too much of this “interior life” of his subject, in whieh 
event he will find the critics upon him inheavy force. But 
mal gré the possibility, we must confess that we have no 
where caught a more entertaining glimpse of a great man, 
in many scenes of an eventful life, than in Mr. Garland’s 
volumes, assisted and enlivened by these same letters, 
If startling contrasts in memoir-writing affect us as agree- 
ably as on the canvas of the old masters, the public will 
be apt to read with pleasure a narrative in which on one 
page we find the hero breakfusting with Miss Edgeworth, 
and two or three pages farther on, sleeping “ on a shuck 
mattress’’ at Chesterfield Court House,—now “ dying, sit, 
dying” in attendance on the debates in Congress, and pre 
sently on his legs again, in the full enjoyment of the sports 
of the turf. As we shall have occasion to recur to these 
volumes again, and to speak of them more at length than 
we can do here, we dismiss them with repeating that they 
are well worth the attention of the reader. They may be 
found at the Bookstore of Morris & Brother. 





| of his position. 





The handsome edition of Shakspeare from the press of 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. of Boston has reached its twet- 
ty-sixthnumber. The typography and engraved plates of 
the heroines are as handsomely executed as in the earliest 
specimen numbers issued. 

The same publishers have issued a handsome reprint 
of Mrs. Child’s novel of “ The Rebels,” and the excellent 
work of the French Optician, Sichel, on the Uses and — 
Abuses of Spectacles, transiated by Henry W. Williams, 
M.D. No book of the day is calculated to prove of 
more real value than this. 























